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DESKS THAT INSURE 


Last Hour 
Comfort 


NATIONAL Seats of Comfort 


with the Famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


are shaped to conform hygienically to the human figure—they encourage correct 
posture—insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—tless eye strain—better grades in 








No. 101. Combination Desk with 

last hour classes and less worry and nerve strain on the teacher. tnanen dean ane Comal ie. 

In National Desks equipped with the Moeser Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely ished in durable, baked enamel; 

° ° ° 2° . . woods, i i » 
in their seats, the back is supported when writing, working space is doubled, the iat sake” 


arm is rested on the Moeser Extended Arm while writing. This eliminates facing 
the light and uncomfortable positions that bring on last hour uneasiness. Better 
grades and better penmanship result. 


This 10 Point Test Leads to NATIONAL 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, together with our own 

exhaustive research and experiments, have resulted in equipment noticeably 
superior from the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. No. 31. New National Chair- 
Desk. Equipped with the 


Write for New NATIONAL CATALOG : Moeser Extended Arm. 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want our latest catalog on School 
Desks. All types of school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our cat- 
alog free and prepaid on request. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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The Young Catholic Messenger 


Published—Weekly during the school year. 
Purpose—General—Formation of wholesome reading habits. 
Particular—To supply material for: Current Events and Civics Classes 
Supplementary Reading 
Silent Reading 


October, 1929 







Contents—3 pages News—[a] Secular 
[b] Religious 
2 pages—Educational Material— 
[a] Current History [zg] Explorations 
[b] Church History [h] Invention 











[c] U. S. History [i] Famous Persons 

[d] Biography [j] Famous Places 

[e] Travel [k] Mission Articles 

[f] Legends {1] Editorials, Anecdotes 






2 pages—Fiction 
[a] Short Stories 
[b] Serials 
1 page—Miscellaneous 
Illustrations—150 or more each year 
Premiums—FEach teacher who has 90% of the pupils in her class subscribe to the 
Young Catholic Messenger receives: 
[a] One free FLEXIBLE BINDER 
[b] One free WORLD MAP (in colors) 
Each Club Director who does not have ninety per cent of her pupils as 
subscribers, but whose number is ten or more, will receive a YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER Binder. 
Premiums are sent on receipt of payment and for entire year subscriptions. 
When remitting kindly advise us which premium or premiums to send. 
Individual Subscription Price—$1.00 per year—Canadian Postage 50c extra 
Bulk Subscription Price—25c per semester, 20 issues—50c for the School Year, 40 
issues—Canadian Postage 10c extra each yearly subscription 
School Year Subscription—120 Pages of News 
(50c each) 80 Pages of Educational Articles 
80 Pages of Fiction 
40 Pages of Miscellaneous Matter 
150 or more Illustrations 


Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher Dept. B Dayton, Ohio 
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WINSTON 


Both recreatory and 
informational material 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
CHILD 
READERS 


By Rena A. Weider and 
Monsignor Charles F. McEvoy 








J. B. Lippincott Company 












Publishers of the 


Horn-Ashbaugh 
| Spellers 
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Leaders in 





Recent studies in reading have shown that 
a basal series of readers should contain both 
recreatory and informational material. In 
addition to this a Catholic series should con- 
tain religious material and in general be 
Catholic in tone. 

THE CATHOLIC CHILD READERS 
meet all of these requirements and, too, they 
follow closely the recommendations of the 
Twenty-fourth Year Book. 


Home Economics 
Texts 
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Send for Catalog to 










J. B. Lippincott Company 
2244 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








An attractive brochure describing the 









Series or a sample set of the Accessory 





Material will gladly be sent upon request. 
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Chicago - London - Philadelphia 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Address your correspondence to N. P. CALLAHAN 
Winston Building Philadelphia 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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April 5, 1929 
STATE OF INDIANA 


adopted 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


For Exclusive Basal Use for Five Years 


_ April 16, 1929 
CITY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


also adopted for basal use 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


Published in Two, Three, and Six-book Editions 


American Book Company 
330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





Pioneers on the Frontier of the Unit-plan 


NOW OFFER A NEW MATHEMATICS’ SERIES 
THAT COMPLETELY MEETS 
HIGH -SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


SENIOR MATHEMATICS, SENIOR MATHEMATICS, SENIOR MATHEMATICS, 


Book I Book II Book III 
By Ernst R. Breslich By Ernst R. Breslich By Ernst R. Breslich 
Emphasis on elementary algebra— Emphasis on plane geometry — Emphasis on advanced algebra — 
Grade 9. $1.50 Grade 10. $1.50 Grade 11. $1.65 
hy Eat R. Breslich THE SLIDE RULE © 
By Ernst R. Brestic 
and Charles A. Stone ee aa” By Ernst R. Breslich 
Fundamentals learned by laboratory ; y as as and Charles A. Stone 
activity in drawing, observing, Intensive training in space intui- Principles and uses of the slide rules 
measuring. $1.85 tion. $1.65 explained clearly, concisely. 50 cents 


Write for Sample Copies 


The University of Chicago Press 
5770 Ellis Avenue ... Chicago 
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Oral English and Debate 


By Lyman M. Fort 
Principal of Mitchell High School 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


Recognizing the obstacles that confront the average student in learning 
to speak publicly, this informal textbook strives to develop effective 
speaking by a full discussion of the difficulties; by numerous, practical 
exercises to overcome them; and by providing an abundance of stimu- 
lating material for discussion and debate. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


1 Park Ave. 
New York 


6 Park St. 


ENLIVEN 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


by using 
OUTLINE MAPS AND TESTS 


Ridgley Geography and History Outlines 
Prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Douglas C. Ridgley 


The maps are to be colored and interpreted by the pupil. The 
coloring provides enjoyment, yet the interest does not stop with 
that; for the facts to be interpreted become clearer to the 
pupil by his use of the crayon. These maps may be placed in 
the hands of elementary school, high school, or college students. 
The Ridgley series contains maps in two sizes, 8 x 10% inches, 
and 10¥%x15 inches. The prices are 1¢ and 2¢ each respec- 
tively. On orders for one hundred or more maps there is a 
discount of 20%; on orders for 1000 or more, a discount of 
30%. Postage is extra. These maps may be secured in any 
assortment desired. 


The Ridgley---Russell---Harr 

Unit Tests in Geography 
are designed to test the geography material given in a definite 
unit of work as outlined by textbooks and courses of study. 
These tests determine the ability of the pupil in the field of 
Geography and allow the comparison of results with those 
obtained in other schools. The key, in pamphlet form, con- 
tains the scores and answers for the tests. These tests sell for 
1¢ each in any assortment. There is a 20% discount on orders 
of 100 or more tests and a 30% discount on orders for 1000 
or more tests. 

Write today for a list of maps and tests. 


McNIGHT & McNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal and Bloomington, Illinois 


2626 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago San Francisco 





149 New Montgomery St. 


Announcing! 


a reading course in biology 
for Priests and Sisters 


Backgrounds of Biology 
By John Giesen and T. L. Maumphy 


An elementary presentation of those 
fundamental data of biology which play 
such an important part in the discussion 
and application of evolution, heredity, 
health, and related topics. Not an inten- 
sive course in biology, but rather a series 
of informal lectures on its basic princi- 
ples. Clearness of expression and simplic- 
ity of representation are the main aims. 
Illustrations clarify many points otherwise 
difficult for the layman to understand. 


Cloth, 278 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Write for a copy on approval. Address, Dept. C.S.J.10. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 
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AMERICAN CARDINAL READERS 


(Published 1929) 


Placed on Adopted List of Readers, July, 1929 
DIOCESE OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


The firm of Benziger Brothers announces the publication of the American 
Cardinal Readers for Catholic Parochial Schools. In recent years there 
have been many and important advances in the science of pedagogy espe- 
cially as regards to the teaching of reading. Catholic teachers have wanted 
textbooks in which this progress was exemplified and Benziger Brothers set : 
out to publish a series of Readers that would be thoroughly sound and : 


meet the requirements of the present-day pedagogy of reading for Catholic 
schools. 


The result is the AMERICAN CARDINAL READERS FOR CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL © | 
SCHOOLS, accompanied by accessory material and Teacher’s Manuals. The | 
accessory material accompanying the earlier books of the series conforms 
strictly to pedagogical principles and, by supplying the pupils with “between 
recitations” devices which make for the right attitude towards work and 
study, conserves both the time and effort of the teacher. The Teacher’s 
Manuals, in addition to offering methods of presenting the various lessons, 
are valuable as general guides to the teaching of reading. 


Board of Editors 


Editor of Lower Grade Readers: Edith M. McLaughlin, Former Critic Teacher, 
Parker Practice School, Normal School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor of Upper Grade Recders: T. Adrian Curtis, A.B., LL.B., District Super- 
intendent, formerly Principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, New York. 
Associate Editors: Sister Mary Ambrose, O.S.D., A.M., (Supervisor) St. Joseph’s 
College and Academy, Adrian, Michigan. Sister Mary Gertrude, A.M., Former 
Supervisor of Parochial High Schools, Sisters of Charity, Convent Station, New 
| Jersey. Sister James Stanislaus, Former Supervisor of Parochial Schools, Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondolet, St. Louis. Arthur H. Quinn, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor 
| of English, University of Pennsylvania. 
Now Ready: Pre-Primer (‘‘Ready to Read’’), Primer, Books I, II, III, IV, VII, 
VIII. Teacher’s Manuals: First Year Reading, Part I and Part II; Book VII, 
Book VIII. Books V and VI are in preparation. 


1792 BENZIGER BROTHERS 1929 


New York, 36-38 Barclay St. Chicago, 205-207 W. Washington St. 
Cincinnati, 429 Main St. San Francisco, 49 Fourth St. 


f° BOOK (OUR > AMERICAN CARDINAL READERS TOOT S98 TF 


Unification of A SPECIAL CHARGE 
Catechetical Teaching FOR “REPEATERS”? 


“eee a Recently a prominent Superintendent advo- 
Christian Brothers’ cated the plan of charging a fixed amount to 

all students who fail and repeat a course as a 

SERIES OF method of equalizing the extra cost placed on 


the school system. 
CATECHISMS AVOID much of this expense to your school 


this year by supplementing your present arith- 


Revised in Accordance metic text with the 


with the 


Ruch — Knight — Studebaker 
It is the CODE OF 19 _ Doctrine ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS 


by Grades from the Kindergarten to the Seminary, comprising: Now used in hundreds of schools to raise the 


Sith teach ak aie average arithmetic standing of all pupils. 


for First Communicants. Doctrine for (Advanced classes ry 79 ,¢ by , o,e 
Tak cnt ik | hc hahaa ks te Ce Pupils’ editions, 36c; Teachers’ editions, 48c 


No. 1 (3rd grade). .4% cents net and Seminaries) $1.60 net Grades S to 8 inclusive 
No. 6—Exposition of Christian 
nv Nee 5th, _ cod ae Doctrine, 3 vols., with summary Users of the STANDARD SERVICE ARITH- 
ra ; 7 
ae mentees a and analysis. (Reference set METICS do not need the Work-Books, for in 
No. 3 (7th an on on aes for the teachers and clergy, these textbooks there is a similar maintenance 
cents ne being a complete course of re- rogram 

No. 4 (High Schools and Acad- ligious instruction in English, progr 7 
WINE oc ccisus< 72 cents net 3 vols., 2100 pages). .$8.50 net 

No. 7—The Catechist’s Manual. Price, 90 cents net Sample pages and other detailed information 


gladly sent on request. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher Scott, Foresman and Company 
1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Catholic School Department 
eiemaataaty Benen ye ds Sag oon ty ee Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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The Quickest Way 
to Teach Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in which they are used in 
writing the words of highest frequency. 


HE NEW editions of the three basic texts of Gregg Short- 

hand—the Manual, Speed Studies, and Progressive Exercises 

—give the student the outlines for the five thousand words 
of highest frequency (Horn List) in the order of their importance. The 
Manual places the major emphasis on the first three thousand words. 
The tests in Progressive Exercises are based on the fourth and fifth 
thousand words. Speed Studies, with its supplementary drills and 
graded dictation, covers the entire five thousand words. 


Use these three Anniversary Editions with your next beginning 
class and you will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with which 
a useful stenographic skill may be developed. 


The Three Basic Theory Books 
of Gregg Shorthand 


1929 Anniversary Editions 
By John Robert Gregg 


1. The Theory Text 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 


2. The Companion Text 
Gregg Speed Studies 


3. The Test Book 


Progressive Exercises 


In Gregg Shorthand 50 


Write for course of study based on these three new books. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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| A Word of Thanks! 


Cr 


While in assuming the task of con- 
ducting the CatHotic ScHoor Jour- 
NAL we were not exactly apprehen- 
sive, we were nevertheless, in an 
expectant attitude. We wondered just 
what sort of reception awaited us. 

The first number issued under the 
new management was produced under 
some pressure. We were hurried on 
the one hand, and on the other, we 
frankly admit, we had not secured all 
our bearings. Be it said that while we 
have had years of experience as edi- 
tors and publishers behind us, we 
were also conscious that we had not, 
under the circumstances, secured our 
full stride. We had merely tried to do 
our best. 

Thus the first number of the Catu- 
otic ScHooL JouRNAL, produced by 
the Bruce family, went forth with 
the prayerful hope that, notwith- 
standing its imperfections, it would 
meet with some measure of accept- 
ance. 

And now comes the gratifying fact 
that there was an acceptance—spon- 
taneous, cheerful, and wholehearted. 
Not only were there hundreds of 
letters extending cordial well wishes, 
but such well wishes were accom- 
panied by substantial proof of their 
sincerity. The subscriptions rolled in 
far beyond our own expectations. 

Even more gratifying to us were the 
many expressions of confidence that 
the CatHotic ScHooL JouRNAL would, 
under its new régime, realize the high- 
est expectations of its patrons. It shall 
be our constant aim to justify this 
confidence. 

After all, the cause is bigger than 
the man. The moral, mental, and 
physical welfare of the Catholic youth 
of America rather than the interests 
of a publisher here comes in question. 
A publication, however, cannot exist 
unless it receives the support of a sub- 
stantial reading constituency. 

To all those who have thus far so 
generously come forward to encourage 
our efforts we extend cordial greet- 
ings. And finally we extend to them 
our sincere thanks! 

The Publisher. 
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a Combination 


.. that makes them the standard 


of comparison 


American educational authority and 
American editorial supervision... the 
facilities of the largest and best appointed 
establishments for the manufacture of 
globes... more than one-half century of 
experience in producing globes for Amer- 
ica’s classrooms... plus the recognized 
skill in globe-map-making of G.W. Bacon 
& Co., Ltd. of London... this is the 
combination that makes Weber Costello 
Globes the standard of comparison. 


Weber Costello Globes ... for every 
schoolroom requirement .. . include 
all information essential to an intelli- 
gent demonstration of geography and 
kindred subjects. Non-fading, clear, 
attractive, accurate—they serve better 
for teacher and for pupil alike. 

Address Dept.G105 for information 
fully describing and illustrating Weber 
Costello Globes and Maps for every 
schoolroom need. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—Globes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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A Child’s Life Is His School 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 


ILLIAM S. FRANKLIN, a professor in 

NY, Lehigh University, as he walked the streets 

of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, saw Bethlehem 
Bill come from his magnificent school building. He 
became reminiscent of his own days on the Kansas 
plains. He was struck by the lack of opportunities for 
play and for work, and for living a boy’s life, which 
confronted Bethlehem Bill, and wondered what school 
could do without those basic experiences to build on 
and to supplement classroom work. 

He goes back in fancy to those old days and he 
says: “I always think of my school as my boyhood. 
Until I was big enough to swim the Missouri River 
my home was in a little Kansas town, and we boys 
lived in the woods and in the water all summer, and 
in the woods and on the ice all winter. We trapped 
and hunted, we rowed and fished, and built dams, and 
cut stick horses, and kept stick-horse livery stables 
where the grapevines hung, and where the paw paws 
mellowed in the fall. We made mud slides into our 
swimming hole, and we were artists in mud tattoo, 
painting face and body with thin black mud and 
scraping white stripes from head to foot. We climbed 
the trees and cut our names, we sucked the sap of 
the box elder and squashed poke berries for war paint. 
We picked wild grapes and gooseberries, and made 
popguns to shoot green haws. In the autumn we 
gathered walnuts, and in the spring we greeted the 
johnny-jump-ups, and the sweet williams as_ they 
peered through the mold.” (Bill’s School and Mine, 
p. 3.) 

Then his thoughts return to Bill and he becomes 
all questions: “Bill, little Bethlehem Bill, has a better 
school than I had; the house and the things that go 
with it. Bill’s teachers know more accurately what 


*An Interpretation of Modern Child Study for Catholic Education—No. 2. 


The first number in this series was published in the September issue, 1929: 
What is It To Be a Child? 


they are about than did my teachers in the old days 
out West half a century ago. And, of course, Bill is 
getting things from his school that I did not get. But 
he is growing up with a woefully distorted life. What 
does Bill know about the woods and the flowers? 
Where in Bill’s makeup is that which comes from 
browsing on berries and nuts and the rank paw paw, 
and roaming the woods like the Bander-log? And the 
crops, what does he know about them?” 

One cannot but feel the problem that is presented 
by this contrast, even the ultimate issue whether a 
genuine education is possible under conditions of 
modern urban life, when boys no longer “roam the 
prairies, pick wild flowers,’ and go about “playing 
wild plays and dreaming wild dreams—children’s 
dreams.” Luther Burbank, in his “Training of the 
‘Human Plant’,” says: “Every child should have mud 
pies, grasshoppers, water bugs, tadpoles, frogs, mud 
turtles, elderberries, wild strawberries, acorns, chest- 
nuts, trees to climb, brooks to wade in, water lilies, 
woodchucks, bats, butterflies, various animals to pet, 
hay fields, pine cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, 
huckleberries, and hornets; and any child who has 
been deprived of these has been deprived of the best 
part of his education.” Is the modern child’s experi- 
ence in the city so conventionalized, so narrow, so 
artificial, that the very possibilities of education are 
restricted or conditioned by that fact? 

Professor Franklin calls himself a member of the 
free roaming Bander-log. He intimates that Bethlehem 
Bill more properly belongs to the “Rats,” or as my 
young son says of his gang, “the 32nd Street Alley- 
rats.” But whatever name you give them, these chil- 
dren in urban areas, with all their keenness, alertness, 
quick-wittedness, sophistication, do have a narrow dis- 
torted view of life. 

The situation is even more striking when Bill 
doesn’t live in Bethlehem, but is one of the “cliff- 
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dwellers,’ in a modern apartment house of one of 
our large urban centers. He goes to school and he 
comes from school. He lives in the narrow “cabined” 
rooms of the modern apartment. He is familiar with 
canyons, the canyon of his hall, the canyon of his 
street, the canyon of his alley. His playground may 
be some small space covered with concrete, in the 
back of the building, which the partially wise build- 
ing regulations of the city require. One recalls that 
terrible description in “Darkest England,” by Francis 
Thompson: “A region whose hedgerows have set to 
brick, whose soil is chilled to stone; where flowers 
are sold and women, where the men wither and the 
stars; whose streets to me on the most glittering day 
are black.” (The Works of Francis Thompson, Vol. 
III, p. 52.) 

If the child plays in the dirty water that runs in 
the gutters of the streets, he is in danger of increasing 
the automobile death toll, and is in serious danger of 
infection and disease, to which, however, he shows a 
strange immunity. In the language which is applied 
to Bethlehem Bill, he has not learned to play as a 
child should play, or to work as a child should work. 

We have done a little to provide recreation facili- 
ties: playgrounds, parks, beaches in cities which are 
near lakes or the ocean; but the child seems doomed 
to be compressed within the brick, or stone, or plaster 
walls which every year, from all four directions, seem 
to close in on him. Wordsworth’s “prison house” be- 
comes a physical reality. 

It is no wonder then that the criticism is made of 
the school, that it is unrelated to the experience of the 
child outside the school, that he sees no relationship 
between what he learns in the school and what he 
lives on the street, or the playground, in the alley, or 
up on the “third floor back.” He does not even see the 
relation of his immediate enviranment to his school 
lessons, as the child in Moline, reported by Professor 
Dewey, did not realize that the river that went by his 
town was the Mississippi River of his geography book. 
School was a world apart. School was too largely a 
thing of repulsion and the child felt repression. School 
did not grip him even as the narrow world in which 
he lived outside. To him that was the reality, the 
school life must be borne. There should be an integra- 
tion of all the experiences of the child. School, or 
better, the education of the child must be conceived 
as Professor Franklin says, “as the organization and 
orderly arrangement of the whole juvenile world,’ and 
the problem of education in one aspect becomes the 
utilization of this out-of-school experience. 

This emphasizes a fact which has rarely been a 
reality even when it was used as propaganda, that the 
campus of the university is the whole state. Whatever 
truth there is in that ideal, and there is much, it 
represents the centrifugal fact in education. It is this, 
the whole community is the educational institution. 
Five hours in school can have no effect against two 
and three times that period in the home, on the play- 
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ground, on the street, in the movie. The fundamental 
civic, social, and economic conditions should represent 
Man’s highest thought and most intelligent effort to 
evoke the highest capability of the child. This is the 
significance of city planning and regional planning in 
its highest and ultimate aspects. This is social educa- 
tion. This should be the playground for the human 
spirit. This must be the material out of which Man, 
in helping to make this a better world than it is, is 
helping to form his own soul. 

Experience is the basis of the school process. This 
applies not merely to the elementary groups, but in- 
cludes the college in its high reaches. The cooperative 
plan of training in industry and commerce; the clinical 
method of teaching medicine, are in accordance with 
this conception. The old statement of Aristotle; that 
the person who theorizes about ethics must have him- 
self lived a good life; is a statement of the principle 
in a radical form. There must be an interaction be- 
tween the life of the child outside of the school and 
inside of the school. The only material the teacher 
has to build on is the native tendencies of the child 
and his experience. And this is a, if not the funda- 
mental tenet of the new education as a protest against 
the merely scholastic and academic character of the 
old education as the educational revolutionaries see it. 

One of the most insistent demands of the new edu- 
cation is that the school situation shall be as lifelike 
as possible. As a result the school has, in theory, 
attempted to reproduce the life outside of the school 
in the classroom; but one needs very little experience 
or observation of the new schools to know that while 
they were insisting on the lifelikeness of the situation, 
they were actually violating the principle in their 
Eskimo villages, Indian games, and even in their 
pseudo-grocery stores, with paper money. Their in- 
tuition in this case was better than their theories. The 
insistence on the lifelikeness of situations in the school 
is a fundamental violation of the main tenet of the 
new education—that it must be child-centered. 

The justification of school situations is, as Rugg 
very properly points out, not lifelikeness to Bethlehem 
Bill’s actual life or even to the life on the sidewalks 
on which New York Bill plays, but the selection of 
educational opportunities in which Bill is interested 
and which contain for him, at his present state of 
development, the highest possibilities of further 
growth toward the ultimate possibilities of his human 
nature. To do this the school selects an environment 
which sometimes reproduces the life outside of the 
school, sometimes goes into the dream world of the 
child, but in any case is related to his present needs 
and interests. That special environment may be to 
the child more real, more genuine than the alleys, 
streets, and sidewalks on which he plays every day, 
and it is moreover, freighted with the possibilities of 
the enrichment of his life and expansion of its mean- 
ing that it may be made, in a genuine sense, an 
expression of “the abundant life.” 





Standards for Catholic High- 


School Libraries & £. Fitzaerald, AB. 


T first thought it might seem pointless to discuss 
standards for Catholic high-school _ libraries, 


especially to those of us in the profession who 
are intimately acquainted with the work of such bodies 
as the American Library Association, the National 
Education Association, and the various national and 
regional standardization agencies. We know that very 
excellent standards have been formulated, but in the 
face of evidence from recent surveys of Catholic sec- 
ondary schools, we should be foolish to say that all is 
well. In these studies the budgets were found to be too 
small and variable. Another point of especial note is 
the general lack of trained librarians and of a library 
policy. These conditions prevail in large cities of the 
United States as well as in small communities where 
surveys of school library facilities have been made. 
In smaller high schools there was either no library at 
all or else a few bookcases containing a number of 
books called “the library.” In the same cities there 
were high-school libraries in charge of trained libra- 
rians doing all that can be expected. The spirit of 
tardiness and irresponsibility of school principals going 
along day by day with poor library conditions prevail- 
ing can be laid only to ignorance of the meaning of 
school-library service and of the recommendations of 
the standardizing agencies, to poverty perhaps, or per- 
haps again to a false pride in refusing to follow the 
lead. Instead of a definite, purposive effort toward the 
development of an adequate library in charge of a 
competent librarian, we very often find evasion and 
procrastination. “Eventually, why not now” would be 
a good motto for such persons to ponder over. It is 
futile to think that any of our schools can avoid meet- 
ing secular education on the same ground, and it is a 
mistake to set aside recommendations which are the 
result of expert study of a given problem. If we are 
losing ground, it is our own fault. 


Library is Indispensable 

The library conditions in our Catholic high schools 
are far from ideal and, in general, below the standards 
set for public high schools. The function of print in the 
educational process is not at issue. Educators who will 
not be convinced of the need of a library in a school 
place themselves outside the pale of discussion. The 
present-day school library takes an active and com- 
prehensive part in the intellectual life of the school. 
Its development can be considered as only just begun. 
As was stated not long ago in regard to university 


*A paper read at the meeting of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation Conference in Toledo, Ohio, June 26, 1929. 
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libraries by President Suzzalo “Less teaching — more 
supervision of learners — is the modern tendency of 
the school. The professor of the future will be simpiy 
a good reference librarian, and the university will 
consist of a loc of books, an earnest student, and some- 
one who knows them both and can bring them into 
thoughtful accord.” It is in the light of these words 
that we shall attempt to view the situation regarding 
standards for our high-school libraries. 


Suitable Standards 


First of all the whole question as applied to our 
schools revolves about the proposition: Why should we 
set up a special set of standards? We must advance 
reasons for doing so. Wherein do the objectives of 
Catholic secondary education differ from those formu- 
lated by the National Education Association? I have 
asked a prominent Catholic educator to put down his 
personal views on this matter. His reply is as follows: 

I think we could accept those of the National Education 
Association which you inclosed in your letter though I do 
not think they go quite far enough. They, of course, necessa- 
rily omit any religious objective, and we should include it. 

I do not know that the objectives of Catholic secondary 
education have ever been definitely formulated. We all think 
we know what we are aiming at, but I am afraid we should 
have to be somewhat indefinite if we were asked to set the 
objectives down on paper. We have, of course, always had 
in mind that education must have as its aim physical, mental, 
and moral development. The physical, I should say, we have 
not stressed, though we were always aware that it could not 
be omitted from any program. On the mental side we have 
not had any very different objectives from the others, ex- 
cept that our secondary schools have to a larger extent been 
connected with colleges. The consequence of this has been, 
I think, to make us regard secondary education more as a 
preparation for college than for life. This is, no doubt, less 
true now than it was twenty years ago. As regards moral 
education or character education, we regard religion as the 
foundation on which morals and character must stand, and 
in consequence we do not separate it from religious educa- 
tion. The one thing that I think we are all convinced should 
be the distinguishing mark of Catholic education is that reli- 
gion should permeate all its parts, physical, mental, and 
moral. Religion should be the atmosphere in which all these 
disciplines should be imparted. e 

If I were to formulate objectives, I think it would be 
somewhat as follows: 

1. On the physical side, health and normal bodily develop- 
ment. 

2. On the mental side, command of fundamental processes, 
with insistance on preparedness for some vocation (or for 
higher education); and in addition, training in clear think- 
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ing and in the beginnings at least of some appreciation of 
culture. 

3. On the moral side, development of character through 
the intelligent appreciation and practice of our duties toward 
God, neighbor, and self. Worthy citizenship should be the 
natural result of this, but perhaps it may be necessary to 
insist upon citizenship separately. 

4. On the religious side, besides having religion as the 
pervading atmosphere of the school, there must be formal 
teaching of religion to give intelligent grasp of the dogma 
and spirit of the Catholic faith, joined with the practice of 
specific religious duties. 

This separate listing of objectives is, of course, only for 
the sake of clearness. It is not as if we were to have many 
separate and perhaps distracting aims. In reality our aim is 
single: to produce the good man, who by the very fact will 
be the good parent, the good citizen, and the good servant 
of God. 

In contrast to this let me state the seven objectives for 
secondary education formulated by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education appointed by the 
National Education Association: (1) Health, (2) Command 
of fundamental processes, (3) Worthy home membership, (4) 
Vocation, (5) Citizenship, (6) Worthy use of leisure, (7) Ethi- 
cal character. In a statement of this Commision the following 
points are made: “The ideal of a democracy . . . involves, 
on the one hand, specialization, whereby individuals and 
groups of individuals become effective in the various voca- 
tions, and in other fields of human endeavor, and, on the 
other hand, unification, whereby members of that democracy 
may obtain those common ideas, common ideals, common 


1Rev. John F. McCormick, S.J., Marquette University. Letter to author. 
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modes of thought, feeling, and action that make for coopera- 
tion, social cohension, and social solidarity. 

The first formulation is more inclusive and satis- 
factory since it takes man’s whole nature into con- 
sideration. It will be necessary, therefore, for our high- 
school library to make its program articulate with 
these principles. While these objectives may well be 
considered vague, still we have here something definite 
to aim at. The specific skills entering into each 
objective have yet to be laid out so that the teacher 
and the librarian can keep the goal in sight. Our pro- 
gram differs mostly in its greater breath and its 
insistence on accounting for the spiritual nature of 
man. What we have to do then is to insure complete 
coverage of our special problem. We can with perfect 
assurance, therefore, accept as our standards those 
proposed by the North Central Association. These 
standards care for all the work of the school library as 
ordinarily conceived. It is up to us to provide in addi- 
tion what is necessary to complete the fulfillment of 
our objectives. I shall concern myself during my time 
to a discussion of what I consider the fundamental 
problems concerned with standardizing our Catholic 
high-school libraries. 


The Librarian’s Job 
First of all we differ from secular education in our 
insistence on religion permeating the curriculum. So 
far as the high-school library is concerned, religion can 
permeate the library if the right books are on the shelves 





AN ECONOMICAL HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The library in the high school at Stamford, Conn., is distinctly a working library planned for the greatest pos- 
sible economy of floor space and the greatest efficiency for student use. The room has approximately 25 sq. ft. 
of floor area per seat and provides space for approximately ten per cent of the school enrollment. It is the heighth 
of a regular classroom and is approximately 25 ft. wide. The windows are about 15 per cent of the floor area so 
that every place is adequately lighted. The shelf space is adequate for approximately 6,000 volumes so that the 


school can easily provide a yearly 


circulation of 20 books per student 
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A LIBRARY FOR A LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 


The library of the Santa Monica, Calif., High School is distinctly a working library for a large school. 
The room is two stories high, with high windows on one side, and openings for cross ventilation on the 
corridor side. The shelves carry about seven thousand volumes. The annual circulation is about 20 books 


for each pupil in 


and the right person is in charge of the library. The 
effective use of a library of any kind depends upon 
these two elements and of the two that of greater rela- 
tive importance is the librarian. The flood of printed 
matter on the market is neither all good nor all bad. 
It is the work of many working together to select the 
best material suitable for the shelves of our Catholic 
high-school libraries. A step in this direction is the list 
prepared by the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
called “A Catholic High-School Library List” pub- 
lished in 1928. While this list is an aid in book selec- 
tions for high-school libraries, it bears evidence of the 
point of view of college professors and is too “heavy” 
in spots. The fact that no high-school teachers or 
librarians had a hand in its compilation may account 
for this. It is a move in the right direction and should 
be frequently revised. The list could be limited to 
fewer titles and made more basic. Future editions made 
in cooperation with our Catholic high-school librarians 
working with the teachers and provided with critical 
annotations would be a strong influence in improving 
the selection of reading matter in our high-school 
libraries. Special notice was made by the North Central 
Association of the point of selecting books from lists 
set up by experts. Mere numbers are misleading for 
the quality and not the quantity of books decide the 
value of a particular collection. Books to be of use 
should be purchased for the student and not for the 
teacher. In instances where gifts form a large part of 


daily attendance 


a library’s receipts, a policy of “looking the gift-horse 
in the mouth” should be followed to the end that no 
book will be given a place simply for the sake of its 
source. 

In regard to the librarian we must admit that the 
difficulty is even greater. Selection implies a choice. 
My personal experience warrants me in saying that a 
good librarian is harder to secure than a good teacher. 
This is apart from the matter of convincing superiors 
that a professional librarian is necessary. The principal 
reason for the shortage is simply that librarianship as 
a profession has not attracted Catholics greatly. There 
are many Catholics practicing library work, but not 
many of us can stand alongside our professional 
brethren outside the fold as their equals. Many of our 
would-be librarians are competent in other fields and 
have been forced into library service without adequate 
preparation for the work. A complete education for 
librarianship cannot be secured in the United States 
in a Catholic institution. We do have a few summer 
library schools, but they are due not to a belief on the 
part of our leading Catholic educators in the necessity 
of trained Catholic librarians, but rather to the zeal of 
a few far-sighted individuals. Still it is in the possession 
of a force of trained Catholic librarians that the ulti- 
mate solution of our whole library problem lies. As 
was stated before this Association by the Reverend 
Henry Regnet, S.J. “The librarian is, unquestionably, 
the real crux of the library problem. Not the lack of 
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THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL CAN ENJOY AS ADEQUATE A LIBRARY AS THE LARGE SCHOOL 


The library in the Community High Schcol at Marengo, Ill., is interesting evidence that the small high school can enjoy an eco- 
nomical and efficient library as well as can the large city high school. The room is furnished with simple, economical furniture 
of standard type and the room is in use during the entire school day for reference, reading, and study 


space for library purposed, nor the want of funds, but 
the absence of a real librarian is the fundamental cause 
of trouble in our libraries.” And let me say here that 
a librarian cannot be made from an individual whose 
sole qualification to practice the profession is the 
possession of an abridged edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and an out-of-date copy at that. The 
notion of a librarian as a custodian of books has been 
entered into history books along with the notion that 
a library was a storehouse to preserve knowledge as 
though it were a kind of fruit. A librarian can make 
an effective library under conditions where an un- 
trained worker would be groping for light. We need a 
better definition of “librarian” to save the term from 
becoming meaningless. My experience as a librarian for 
the past six years convinces me that our solution will 
be found in the aggressive action of Catholic librarians. 
We know what we want; we should not stop until we 
get what we want. That is the way the public library 
came into its own. Any group intent on its particular 
problem gathers force and support. We have the 
nucleus of such a group right here in this section. 


Train Catholic Librarians 
The solution of the problem of the high-school 
library does not rest simply with the formulation of 
a set of standards by this Association. Standards have 


been set and published long ago, but to what purpose, 
so far as our schools are concerned ? We must tackle the 
problem at its roots. We must train Catholic librarians. 
It will be a matter of years perhaps before we can point 
to a Catholic library school offering a course equivalent 
to that found in such institutions, say as the Columbia 
University School of Library Service, or the Library 
School of the University of Illinois. The interest of 
Catholic teachers, particularly the teaching Sisters, in 
the summer library schools at Catholic universities 
attests to the need for the establishment of a regular 
library school. Fifteen attended the first summer course 
in library science offered at Creighton University in 
1925. Twelve were Sisters, one of whom to my knowl- 
edge is continuing her library education at the Wis- 
consin University. The Catholic attendance at the 
library schools of such universities offering graduate 
study and a professional degree in library science as 
Columbia, Illinois, Chicago, Michigan, Western Re- 
serve, California, Drexel Institute, is considerably large. 
The Catholic graduates of these schools who have a good 
background of undergraduate. study in some Catholic 
college or university offer practically all that can be 
wished. Their professional knowledge and _ technical 
skill is not secured, however, under those auspices 
which insure attainment of the Catholic ideal. This is 
particularly true of the book-selection courses. The 
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best solution lies in the preparation of librarians in 
Catholic schools for the same reasons that we train 
Catholic doctors of medicine in Catholic medical 
schools 


Application of Standards 


The problem of standardization of our Catholic high- 
school libraries revolves apparently around the two 
matters of book selection and the librarian. Insofar as 
standards of equipment, organization, volumes per 
pupil, space per reader, pupils per seat, service to pupil, 
teaching the use of books and the library, and the 
cultivation of the reading habit are concerned, we can- 
not do better than follow the standards already formu- 
lated by the North Central Association. I do not think 
we should attempt standards less comprehensive. We 
have to do more in fact than any of these standards 
call for, or at least have to adapt certain phases to our 
special problem. In book selection we have set up no 
lists authoritatively recommended. In library training 
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we have lagged behind. It is largely up to us to remedy 
the situation by releasing for professional study, libra- 
rians who are insufficiently prepared. The best method 
of doing this would appear to be by permitting these 
librarians to attend summer library schools. One year 
of study leading to the Bachelor of Science in Library 
Science can, as a rule, be accomplished in four summer 
sessions. For the high schools under 250 enrollment, 
a teacher-librarian should be employed who possesses 
a certificate equivalent to that required of teacher- 
librarians in the state where the school operates. I 
deem it worthy of the attention of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association to go on record as accept- 
ing the standards of the North Central Association for 
school libraries as those of this Association. In addition, 
emphasis should be laid on the matter of providing a 
greater number of qualified Catholic librarians; the 
compilation of lists of books for purchase by our Cath- 
olic high-school libraries; as matters of prime im- 
portance. These are matters of practical solution rather 


A JUNIOR-HIGI[-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


This library, in the South Pasadena, Calif., Junior High School serves a school with an enrollment of a thousand children in 

grades seven, eight, and nine. The roof trusses and corbels are decorated in gay colors, with caricatures that tell the story of 

literature from the earliest times to the present. The entire woodwork harmonizes with the dignified Romanesque architecture 

of the building. The room is freely used for reference, reading, and study and is controlled from the alcove, back of which is 
a magazine room and a librarian’s workroom 
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than theoretical consideration. The time has come for 
concerted action under expert guidance. 

In order to accomplish the aims outlined above offer- 
ing a solution to the problem of standardizing our 
Catholic high-school libraries, I propose that a new 
office be opened under our diocesan superintendents of 
schools ; namely, that of Director of School Libraries— 
the incumbent to be a fully qualified librarian having 
a bachelor’s degree in arts or science and, in addition, 
at least one year’s study in a graduate library school 
representing 30 credit hours in library science with a 
major in school-library administration. In order to 
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insure an adequate supply of trained Catholic libra- 
rians, the matter of the formation of a Catholic library 
school under the auspices of a Catholic university 
should be investigated. The universities now conduct- 
ing summer courses in library science should be asked 
for an expression of opinion in this regard. Finally the 
work of compiling a high-school book list should be 
continued. The accomplishment of these projects will 
satisfy to a great extent the need for improvement in 
our Catholic high-school libraries I believe and this 
Section has the proper persons, influence, and prestige 
to make such activities fruitful. 


Compendium of Hieh-School 


Relidion ‘sister M. John Berchmans, O.S.U. 


PURGATORY 
Derivation and Definition of the Word Purgatory 


HE word purgatory is derived from the Latin 

word “purgare,” to purify or cleanse. Purgatory 

is a place or condition of temporal punishment 

for those who, departing this life in God’s grace, are 

not entirely free from venial faults, or have not fully 
paid the satisfaction due to their transgressions. 


Proofs of the Existence of Purgatory 


First. From reason. God being an infinite Being, 
must be infinitely just, as well as infinite in all other 
perfections, and, therefore, He will render to every man 
according to his works. Some souls leave this life so 
perfectly pure that they are immediately to see God 
face to face, as for example, the martyrs. Others have 
deliberately chosen to be enemies of God in this life 
by violating His commandments, and dying enemies to 
God they are forever banished from His sight, and are 
condemned to hell for all eternity. An intermediate 
class is made up of those who die in the state of sancti- 
fying grace and are, therefore, friends of God; but they 
are not perfectly pure, but defiled with the effects of 
sin, a debt of satisfaction to be paid to Divine Justice, 
which they still owe for their sins. Since God is in- 
finitely just, He cannot punish these His friends with 
the eternal punishment of hell, but on the other hand, 
He is infinitely pure and, as Holy Scripture tells us, 
“Nothing defiled can enter heaven” (Apoc. xxi. 27), 
God cannot admit these souls into His presence, until 
they have discharged the debt due to His Justice. 
Therefore, there must be an intermediary place where 
these souls are purified and rendered worthy to enter 
heaven. This place we call purgatory. 

Second. From Holy Scripture. Old Testament. “It 
is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, 
" *The 27th lesson of the series by Sister M. John Berchmans prepared 


according to the requirements of the Catholic University of America. ‘his 
lesson is intended for the fourth year of high school. 


that they may be loosed from their sins” (2 Mac., xii. 
46). New Testament. “He that shall speak against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world nor in the world to come.” From this text it fol- 
lows that there are sins that can be forgiven in the next 
world. Now since sins are forgiven neither in heaven 
nor in hell, they can be forgiven only in that place 
which we call purgatory. 

“Tf any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss; but he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” (1 Cor., iii. 
15.) The Apostle Paul here speaks of works contain- 
ing imperfections, and such works will prevent him who 
has performed them from entering heaven until he has 
expiated them in the fire of purgatory. 

Third. From the Teachings of the Church. The 
Council of Trent says: “There is a purgatory, and that 
the souls detained there receive relief from the suffrages 
of the faithful, and principally through the Sacrifice 
of the Altar.” 

Fourth. From Tradition. The inscriptions on the 
early Christian monuments and in the catacombs are 
all witnesses to the belief in purgatory being taught in 
the very beginning of the Church. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem in describing the liturgy, 
writes: “Then we pray for the Holy Fathers and bish- 
ops that are dead.” Were these departed in heaven, they 
would not need prayers, and were they in hell, prayers 
would be of no avail for them; therefore, this passage 
must imply belief in a place where prayers may avail 
those detained there. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa says: “When he has quitted the 
body, and the difference between virtue and vice is 
known, he cannot approach God till the purging fire 
shall have cleansed the stains with which his soul was 
infested.” 

St. Ambrose, in his commentary on the first Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians, insists on the existence 
of purgatory. 

St. Augustine says that in the resurrection there will 
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be some who “have gone through these pains, to which 
the spirits of the dead are liable.” 

St. Cyprian in the third century, says: “It is one 
thing to atone for sin, by long-enduring sufferings, and 
to be cleansed by fire, and another thing to have all our 
sins washed away by martyrdom.” 

The Apostolic Constitutions teach the existence of 
an intermediate state, or purgatory, by the formularies 
used in succoring the dead: “Let us pray for our breth- 
ren who sleep in Christ, that God Who in His love for 
men, has received the soul of the departed one, may 
forgive him every fault, and in mercy and clemency 
receive him into the bosom of Abraham, with those who 
in this life have pleased God.” 


Twofold Punishment of Purgatory 


(1.) The pain of loss. (2.) The pain of sense. 

Pain of loss. It is clear from the ancient liturgies, 
from the teachings of the Fathers, that the souls for 
whom they offered the tremendous Sacrifice of the 
Mass were shut out for, the time being, from the sight 
of God. The ancient liturgies speak of “a sleep of 
peace,” and this peace is because as St. Thomas says, 
“Fear is cast out, because of the strengthening of the 
will, by which the soul knows it can no longer sin.” 
The liveliness of faith and the intensity of love for 
God are so increased in the soul that has departed this 
life in sanctifying grace that the loss of the Beatific 
Vision, though for but a time, causes inexpressible suf- 
fering to the soul, and constitutes one great punishment 
of purgatory, and St. Thomas tells us that the affection 
with which the holy souls desire the chief good after 
this life is most intense. 

Pain of sense. The existence of a real fire in purga- 
tory is generally admitted by theologians, and their 
opinion is founded on numerous testimonies of the 
Fathers. 

St. Augustine says: “The fire of purgatory is more 
terrible than all that man can suffer in this life.” 

St. Gregory the Great speaks of those who after this 
life will expiate their faults by purgatorial flames; that 
the pain will be more intolerable than anyone can 
suffer in this life. 

St. Thomas teaches that besides the sipenaiitin of the 
soul from the sight of God, there is the other punish- 
ment from fire. 

St. Bonaventure says that this punishment by fire is 
more severe than any punishment which comes to men 
in this life. 


Duration of Purgatory 


But how this fire affects the souls of the departed, the 
Doctors of the Church do not know, nor do they try to 
explain it, for the Council of Trent commands the 
bishops to exclude from their preaching, difficult and 
subtle questions, which discussion would promote 
neither piety nor devotion. 

There is no time in the other world, but revelations 
of the saints tell us that souls who had just left the 
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body, and whose mortal remains had not yet been laid 
to rest, complained of having already suffered very 
much for a long period. St. Thomas teaches that the 
duration of purgatory corresponds to the greater or less 
degree of what he calls “the radication,” that is, the 
degree to which the soul has been attached to an un- 
lawful object, and to which that love has been en- 
grained in the soul, because where there has been 
greater adhesion to what is wrong, then there is a 
slower purgation. The Church sanctions foundations 
for Masses in perpetuity for the dead, and thus shows 
that purgatory may be of much longer duration than 
is often supposed. 


Purgatory a Witness to God’s Justice and Mercy 


First. God’s justice is displayed in purgatory, where 
He demands payment even to the last farthing. Then 
will He render to every man according to his works. 

Second. Purgatory witnesses to the mercy of God, 
who gives to the souls burdened with debt to His 
justice, a means whereby they may discharge this debt, 
and enter heaven. Purgatory also witnesses to the 
mercy of God by allowing the faithful on earth to pay 
the debt of the suffering souls. 

Purgatory also testifies to the infinite generosity of 
God, by allowing the members of the militant Church 
to acquire fresh merit for themselves by each relief 
brought to the suffering souls. 


Means of Avoiding Purgatory 


1. Entire forgiveness of injuries, which has the 
power of cancelling the debt of punishment which we 
may owe for our sins. 

2. The virtue of not judging others. Our Lord has 
distinctly said: “Judge not, that you may not be 


‘judged; for with that judgment you judge, you shall 


be judged, and with that measure you mete it shall 
be measured unto you again.” (Matt. vii. 1, 2.) 

3. Perfect contrition, which contains perfect love of 
God is a sorrow so intense as altogether to cancel any 
debt that may be owing to His Justice. 

4. A careful and perfect use of indulgences, by which 
our debts are paid off from the infinite merits of our 
Blessed Redeemer, and so it behooves us in our day to 
avail ourselves of the abundant indulgences recently 
granted by the sovereign pontiffs. 

5. Attending Mass, frequenting the Sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Eucharist through each of which our 
temporal punishment is lessened. 

6. Great and fervent assiduity in praying for the 
suffering souls, and in especially making the heroic 
act in their behalf, for then we may hope that our 
Lord’s words may be verified in us, “I was in prison, 
and you came to Me. Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared for you” (Matt. 
xxv. 36, 34), and also these other words of our Lord 
may spur us on to a daily devotion to helping these 
holy souls, “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 








A Study of the Fourth 


Commandment Sr. M. Catherine, S.S.N.D. 


Honor thy father and thy mother that 
it may be well with thee and thou mayest 
live long on the earth—Exeg. xxii. 12. 


the upper part of the blackboard during the time 
necessary for the study of the fourth command- 
ment, as a constant reminder to the children. 


T tte above words will be written or printed on 


BULLETIN 


Non-Spiritual 


. Spiritual 





The bulletin board is in charge of the children. They 
are free to use it, but the pictures and articles supplied 
by them are first to be approved by the teacher. Dur- 
ing the study of the commandment, the following 
pictures will be available: 


The Fourth Commandment................ Sinkel 
Bee Seren SOIR, coves ce wie vn eens sss Schopin 
CNN 65 oo aS es kek ance vewke ss Crespi 
Jacob Going to Recover His Son........... Schopin 
Pee eNN bese seuss see Shee sews Dore 


Diosrs: Gentine the Bock. ....o..20055..056 Murillo 
Moses Receiving the Tablets............... Raphael 
DN TE RIN EORUINE soins sascncnessicntic Schopin 
RRL Sok ccc asc an buteee nonce Reynolds 
PPLE. LC EL eaea bow es bee e eee Dore 
(PEA coun chs kecs nessa eee aks one Ittenbach 
Pe NOE, oop css c sees abe s seeeee Furst 
Miraculous Draft of Fishes................ Raphael 
Christ Blessing Little Children............. Plockhorst 
Ce ee Tintoretto 


Christ Stilling the Tempest................ Dore 
Christ Feeding the Multitude.............. Murillo 
i TN oc. res se sen oe becw oa 

These pictures are to be pinned on the Spiritual Side, 
also little poems and quotations of a spiritual nature 
and dealing with the fourth commandment; on the 
other side of the bulletin any poem, slogan, newspaper 
clipping, school suggestion, cartoon, not of a spiritual 
nature, will find place. 

In the hands of the children is Deharbe’s Catechism 


*Intended for the Fifth Grade. 


and Gilmore’s or Schuster’s Bible History. Questions 
72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 83, 87. 

As the teacher I shall try throughout the day in the 
various lessons to keep in mind my religion class and 
when possible reter to the fourth commandment; e.g., 
in spelling I will take such words as obedience, rev- 
erence, contempt, superiors. 


Instruction Period 


I will start with a hymn as usual. The one this week 
will be “The Fourth Commandment”—Katherine Bain- 
bridge. M. Witmark & Sons, N. Y. 

The usual prayer with the intention “for my dear 
parents.” 

a) “A long, long time ago, long before Jesus was 
born, there lived an old Israelite with his twelve sons 
in a beautiful country home. He loved all his boys with 
a deep, tender love but because one of his sons was 
always so kind and obedient, the father loved him 
most. So the older boys became jealous and hated their 
younger brother. The little boy’s name was r 
“All right, Joseph, what was his name?” 

“Joseph was his name, Sister.” 

“Tell us all you know about Joseph.” 

Finally the story of Joseph with the suggestions of 
the children is finished by the teacher who throughout 
has emphasized the obedience, the reverence, and the 
love which Joseph showed his old father. 

The story of Joseph will be evident throughout the 
instructions on the fourth commandment. 

6b) “Now we have had the story of a little boy’s 
obedience; I think we can find a little girl, too, who 
was always very good and obedient. Do you know 
who this is?” (A picture of the Little Flower is shown.) 

The teacher will give the story of the Little Flower 
from any source. (Practical Aids for Catholic Teachers, 
Sr. Aurelia and Rev. F. M. Kirsch, pages 195-198, 
gives an interesting account.) 

c) “There are just a few minutes left, just enough 
time to tell you a little story of George Washington. 
When George was about 16 years old, like so many 
other boys he wanted to become a sailor. His dear old 
mother grieved and was heartbroken, because George 
was still so young and was going so far away. So the 
day of his departure arrived, and George said good- 
bye to his old mother and hurried to the ship. But as 
he was about to board, the sorrow of his dear mother 
forced him to return. Because of his love and rev- 
erence for her, he gave up his cherished desire and the 
whole course of his life was changed. Do you think 
that George would ever have become The Father of 
His Country had he not loved his mother so well ?” 
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“For tomorrow’s lesson will you all tell a story on 
obedience or disobedience? If you want to tell an event 
in your own lives, you may do so. Perhaps dad or 
mother can tell you a good story. But remember, chil- 
dren, all the stories must be on the fourth command- 
ment. How many will be ready? Oh! that is fine; I’m 
sure all of your stories will be very good.” 


Chidren’s Stories Told in Class 


The next day’s lesson will be the stories of the chil- 
dren told very informally to the class in a socialized 
recitation. Any question the children may ask will be 
open for discussion. 

The bulletin board will be in constant use. 


Next Recitation 


“T have so many, many questions, dear children, 
about which I want you to tell me. I often wonder 
what little boys and girls like you would do if certain 
things that I’m going to ask you about, would happen 
to you. You know, you .and I and everybody must 
show to parents reverence, love, and obedience, the 
way Joseph and the Little Flower, and George Wash- 
ington did. Now here are the questions.” 

Each of the following problems is then presented to 
them and informally discussed. 


Reverence 


1. When you were a real little baby God gave you 
to mother and dad. They took good care of you; 
daddy worked hard for you and mother gave you 
things to eat and watched over you when you 
were sick. Did you ever thank them for what they 
did for you when you were very small? Why would 
it be a very bad thing to speak to them saucily ? 

2. Did you ever hear a little boy or a little girl call 
his daddy by a name that was not nice? Maybe he 
did not call his father that name so he could hear it, 
but you heard it. What would you do? 

3. I know a little girl who will not talk to mother 
for a long time, even for a whole hour, because mother 
punished her. What should this girl do to get over 
her nasty feelings? 

4. Sometimes a little boy will talk real meanly about 
his father because his father will not give him a dime 
to spend for a movie. What do you think of a boy like 
that? I wonder if you ever did that? Let’s tell Jesus 
today we will never do that again. 

5. It hurts mother and dad very much to scold you. 
Sometimes children laugh when their parents are scold- 
ing them. Why wouldn’t you do that? 

6. I once saw a little boy run out and slam the door 
when his father refused to let him stay on the street 
with the other boys until 9 o’clock. What should that 
boy do to make up for this act ? 

7. When you meet your mother on the street, how 
should you show your respect to her? I think your 
mother would almost weep if her little boy would run 
away when he sees her coming, don’t you? 
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8. If daddy ever comes home from work cross be- 
cause he is so tired, what should his little girl do for 
him and how should she talk to him? 

9. If mother sometimes does things you know are 
wrong, for instance, suppose she tells you to stay home 
from school to help with the washing and to tell the 
teacher you were sick, what would you say to mother 
about it? 

10. If mother dresses in an old-fashioned way, would 
you be ashamed of her when you are with your friends 
in a crowd? 

11. If a little girl or boy starts scolding about his 
mother or father, and you hear him, what would 
you do? 

12. Who knows what contempt means? If a child 
thinks himself so much better and smarter than his 
parents and acts that way, (contempt) he is sinning 
against the fourth commandment through contempt. 
Why is that mean? 

13. What do you think of your big sister who says 
to mother: “Oh shucks! you’re an old timer.” ? 

“Dear children, these are some ways of sinning 
against reverence due to our parents. Perhaps just these 
few words will help you to remember what the Cate- 
chism teaches us and how we sin against reverence: 
despising our parents, treating them with contempt, 
being ashamed of them. 

“Who remembers how Joseph showed reverence to 
his old father? How did the Little Flower? How did 
George Washington? And how are you going to do it? 

Answer: By not despising them, not treating them 
with contempt, not being ashamed of them. 


The Next Religion Hour 


Meanwhile the bulletin board has had various 
pictures, suggestions, and poems displayed. Those of 
the previous days are being arranged in the class 
booklet called the Fourth Commandment. The chil- 
dren who brought the various articles, original or not, 
with the help of the teacher will put them into the 
book and sign them with their names and date of entry. 

“Today, children, our lesson will be on the love and 
obedience we owe to our parents. Yesterday’s lesson 
was on what? (On reverence.) You answered the 
problems so lovely yesterday and you showed me how 
good girls and boys revere their parents. I’m going 
to give each one of you a very special problem. Think 
it over for a few moments and then whoever can an- 
swer his will read the question for the class and tell 
the rest what he knows about it. Whoever wants to 
say some more on the question that has been answered, 
may do so. While the papers are being distributed, 
study the words of the Fourth Commandment once 
more.” 

The following questions will be typed on small pieces 
of paper, one on each paper; the questions on love on 
white paper and those on obedience on blue for the 
purpose of the teacher’s convenience in keeping the 
two sets separate. 
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Love 

1. Why do you love your mother? Your dad? 

Answer added to those of the children: Because they 
hold the place of God, because next to God they are 
our greatest benefactors. 

2. How often do you think a good child would pray 
for his parents? If you have not prayed for them to- 
day you will still do so, won’t you? 

3. What do you think of a little girl your age who 
often says, “Mama, I love you so much,” but always 
gets pouty when her mother says she should wash the 
dishes or take care of the baby? 

4. Must you love your daddy too when he is punish- 
ing you? What do you think of anyone who would 
hate his father for punishing him? 

5. When mother and father are old and perhaps poor 
and you are grown up, what will you do for them? 

6. If mother is very sad because you are not a good 
little boy or girl, and is worried because you have not 
been good at school, or have had a fight with the boys, 
or have taken some money, what do you think you 
ought to do to make her happy again? 

7. What do you think of your big sister if she tells 
your mother to go away for the evening because she 
intends to have swell company and is afraid your 
mother won’t be swell enough? Will you ever do that? 

8. George is a little boy who thinks he knows better 
than his father. His father says to him: “George, I 
don’t want you to go with Billy Jones any more; he’s 
not the kind of boy I want you to be with.” But 
George knows better and won’t take his father’s advice 
and goes with Billy Jones. Do you think George loves 
his father if he won’t listen to him? 

9. Mother has made you a new dress but you don’t 
like it; how would you show your love and gratitude 
to her in spite of your feelings? 

10. Mother is sick and very tired. What will you do 
when you come home from school to show her that 
you love her? 

11. When dad comes home from work so tired, what 
will you do to show him that you love him? 

12. What are some of the jobs you can do at home 
to show you love your parents ? 


Obedience 


1. Dad says: “Jim, I really wouldn’t go swimming 
today ; it’s too cold.” Now your best friend comes and 
says: “Jim, swimmin’s fine; come on.” What would 
you do? 

2. Mother has told you to come home right after 
school. But your little friend tells you to come with 
her because she is home alone and that she is going 
to make some fudge. What would an obedient girl do? 
What excuse could a disobedient girl make later to 
her mother? What would you think of her? 

3. Dad said: “You stay home tonight. No movies.” 
Dad and mother go away for the evening and you 
know it. Charlie Chaplin is on just around the corner 
and you can get back long before your parents come 
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home and they will never know anything about it. 
Will you go to that movie? What do you think of one 
who would go after his father has said this? 

4. Mother wants you to eat spinach and to drink 
milk. You don’t like it and begin to grumble and get 
stubborn at the table. You know that is wrong but 
you always do it. How can you get over that habit ? 

5. Mother has told her little girl to watch the baby 
on the lawn. The fire-engine comes by and she runs 
along, forgetting all about the baby. After an hour she 
comes back. A little voice had whispered to her after 
a little while that she is disobedient, but she would not 
listen. Baby is still safe on the lawn. Should the girl 
tell mother what she had done or should she say 
nothing about it because the baby’s all right? What 
would you do? 

6. Sunday afternoon there are services at church. 
Dad says: “Son, you go to church this afternoon, and 
then you may go to the park.” You run off to church, 
kneel about two minutes in the back, then run out to 
the park. Were you obedient ? 

7. Mother calls at 7:00 a.m. “Ed, time to get up.” 
“Yep.” But you don’t do it. “7:15—Ed, get up!”— 
Mother again. 7 :30—“Ed, I'll get dad if you don’t get 
up this minute!” And up you are. What kind of boy 
will this sort of action make you? 

8. Father says: “You mow the lawn this morning.” 
You obey but you are grumbling and grouching the 
whole morning. How are you sinning against the 
fourth commandment ? 

9. An act of obedience is very hard. You obey just 
because father has said so. Couldn’t you find a better 
reason for obeying? Perhaps you could find more than 
one; try to. 

10. Some little boys and girls will run away when 
they know they are going to be punished for disobey- 
ing. What kind of boys and girls will they grow 
up to be? 

11. Do you see any rewards God has promised in 
the fourth commandment to children who obey? What 
are they? 

12. What punishments has God prepared for those 
children who are disobedient to their parents in very 
important cases? Can you tell the class how a big 
man might commit a mortal sin against his parents ? 

13. What punishments has God prepared for those 
children who are disobedient to their parents in smail 
matters ? 

14. How long must a boy or girl obey parents ? 

15. If a little boy of your age usually is disobedient, 
how can he learn to become obedient ? 


Next Recitation in Religion 


“Children, your catechism tells you that you sin 
against obedience in three ways: By refusing to obey; 
by not taking your parents’ advice; and by not accept- 
ing the punishment. Try to remember them.” 

“You have answered so many questions on the rev- 
erence, love, and obedience you must show your 
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parents. Must you show these to any other people? 
That’s fine, George; Yes, to the school, to the church. 
Now there is one more group.” — “Tell me, Ed, why 
didn’t you shoot big fire crackers last Fourth of July?” 
—Who can give me a better reason than just because 
you couldn’t buy any?” —“That’s true. But why do 
you have to obey the laws?” — “Not only because you 
will be arrested, but especially because God commands 
you to obey all lawful superiors, and that is what the 
government is. Today we will have our last set of 
problems, how and why we must obey School, Church, 
and Country. We shall start with School first. Who 
can tell me how children can be disobedient in 
school ?” 

After the children have given their own, the follow- 
ing points will be taken, omitting those the children 
themselves have suggested. 


School 


1. The teacher has left the room and you know you 
should be doing quiet work. You know too you can get 
most of the boys and girls to talk if you want to. Would 
you be more disobedient than a boy who would just 
whisper to his neighbor, if you were to start talking? 

2. You don’t like your teacher sometimes because 
you think she is cross. You try to tease her by being 
naughty and when she calls on you, you get saucy. 
Why must you obey even a teacher whom you do 
not like? 

3. A little girl is stubborn because she thinks she 
did not deserve to be scolded. Even if she didn’t 
deserve it, what else might she do to show the teacher 
that she is innocent instead of becoming stubborn? 

4. If you have said something that is very disrespect- 
ful about your teacher and which would lower her in 
the minds of the other children, making them act 
naughtily, what would you have to do to make up 
for this? 

5. Your teacher is sad today because you and some 
other little children were naughty in school or at 
recess; wouldn’t you care or what would you do 
about it? 

6. You see your best friend go to another boy’s 
locker and you know the school forbids this. Soon the 
boy discovers that his ball is gone. What would you 
do about it? 

7. You may not take books home from a shelf. You 
started a story and want to finish it, so you slip the 
book between your other ones and go off with it intend- 
ing to return it in the morning. 

8. If the teacher tells the class to close their books 
but one little boy in the back does not obey except 
when the teacher is looking in his direction, what would 
you say to that boy to show him he is doing himself 
much harm? 

9. How do you like this resolution: I am going to 
obey the rules of the school to keep out of trouble? 

10. Did you ever think that the way you obey and 
act in school is most likely the way you do it at home? 
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Church 

1. Dad has given you five cents to put into the 
collection box. On the way you buy four cents worth 
of candy and put one cent into the box. Besides deceiv- 
ing, how would you be failing in your duty toward the 
Church? 

2. You know you should not talk in church when 
the Blessed Sacrament is there, but your friend next 
to you starts talking; what will you do about it? 

3. Some little boy talks very bad things about the 
priest which he has heard his father say. He is saying 
this to a crowd of boys and you also hear him. Have 
you any duty to stop him and how would you 
do it? 

4. You know you must go to Mass on Sunday. Your 
father is not a Catholic, and your mother is gone. Dad 
tells you Saturday night that he and you will leave 
for the lake at 5 o’clock. You have not had the chance 
to go to Mass. What will you do or say? Are you 
obliged to object ? 

5. The Church law commands you to hear Mass on 
Sunday. People often come to Mass after the Offertory 
and leave before Mass is over. Do they sin against 
obedience or because they have not heard Mass? 
Especially do newsboys do that. What do you say 
about it? 


State 


1. To be a good citizen a little boy or girl must 
obey the traffic rules; besides running the risk of being 
hurt, aren’t children disobeying at such times if they 
run their own way as they please? Is that a sin? 

2. You must help keep the streets clean. After school 
you have banana peelings, paper bags, etc., which you 
throw into a back street when nobody sees you. What 
kind of boy might such continued action make you? 

3. You have chicken-pox but you play with the 
neighbor children anyway when their mother and your 
mother don’t see you. Are you disobeying a law? 

4. Why should you not go fishing for bass in the 
early spring? If you happen to catch a nice big bass, 
what will you do with it? 

5. Why should you obey the laws even if you don't 
like them? 

“Now, children, can you answer this question: Who, 
besides our parents, are those to whom we owe rev- 
erence, love, and obedience ?” 

Answer: Our teachers, our spiritual and temporal 
superiors in school, in church, in the state. 


ok * * 


“Let us try for our tomorrow’s lesson to tell as many 
Bible-history stories as we can find which in some way 
refer to the Fourth Commandment. Each one of you 
may select the story you like best and during your 
silent-reading period this afternoon may use your 
Bible history to prepare. As soon as you have your 
story selected, if I am not at a recitation, bring it to 
me so that not too many will take the same story.” 
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The teacher will have the following list ready for 
suggestions : 


Adam and Eve 

Fall of the Angels 
Building of the Ark 
Noe’s offering at his return 
Isaac 

Joseph 

Moses in the bulrushes 
Moses and the Red Sea 


Absalom 

Birth of St. John the Baptist 

Flight into Egypt 

Jesus at 12 years of age 

The wedding at Cana 

Joseph and Mary go to 
Bethlehem 

Multiplication of the loaves 


Jonas Jesus Blesses the Children 
Solomon and his mother Draft of Fishes 

Tobias Jesus and Mary 

Samuel 


These stories will last at least for two recitations. 
As the story involves a certain phase of the Fourth 
Commandment, the teacher will review the correspond- 
ing Catechism question. 


Drill and Summary 


The next recitation will have for its aim the final 
drill of the Catechism questions. If the catechist does 
not demand verbatim work, just a final talking over 
of all the questions in the recitation period will be 
sufficient. An objective test will serve as a basis for 
further drill and also for the two-weeks’ grade. 

The story of Joseph has been woven in throughout 
the work of the past weeks and so will be ready for 
an informal dramatization at which the children shall 
choose the cast. No child will be forced to take part. 
The scenes will be very simple, the children not at all 
held to any memorized words, but merely to a proper 
sequence of events. The children have been informed 
of this dramatization in the early part of the week and 
any original ideas in dress, in setting, may be resorted 
to. No doubt an invitation offered to the catechist and 
to Sister Superior will increase the interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

The booklet, the Fourth Commandment, worked 
out by the children will be placed where it may be 
accessible to one and all. 


Bulletin Board 


Little deeds of kindness, little words of love, 
Make of earth an Eden like the heaven above.—F. S. Osgood 


No matter what you do 
At home or at your school, 
Always do your best, 
There is no better rule—Phoebe Cary 


If a task is once begun 
Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small 
Do it well or not at all—Phoebe Cary 


My blessed task from day to day 
Is nobly, gladly to obey—Harriet Kimball 


For mother-love and father-care, 
For brothers strong and sisters fair, 
For love at home and here each day, 
Father in heaven we thank Thee. 
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Be kind and be gentle 
To those who are old, 

For kindness is dearer 
And better than gold. 


Good little boys should never say, 
“T will” and “Give me these,” 

O no! that never is the way; 
But “Mother, if you please.” 


I know who is hiding 
In the wee white Host, 
Jesus there is biding, 
He whom I love most.—Faber 


(Use this when talking about Church.) 


He that striketh his father or mother shall be put to death, 

He that curseth his father or mother shall die the death— 
2 Mos. xxi. 15, 1. 

With all thy soul, fear the Lord and reverence His priests.— 
Ecclus. vii. 31. 

Honor the person of the aged man.—3 Mos. xix. 32. 

Father and Mother are your Best Friends. 

Be a Pal to father and father will be a Pal to you. 

My mother is the BEST MOTHER in the world. 


Objective Tests 
Best Answer: 


Check the answer of the one you think is best. 
1. I must obey my parents 
a) Because they will reward me if I do. 
6) Because they will punish me if I don’t. 
c) Because they take the place of God. 
2. I love my parents because 
a) they work for me. 
b) the Fourth Commandment obliges me to. 
c) because they love me. 
. I honor my parents because 
a) they are very smart. 
b) they are so good. 
c) if I do not, God will punish me 
4. I must obey my teachers because 
a) I love them. 
b) I want some good marks. 
c) they take my mother’s place. 
5. I must obey the rules of the city because 
a) I am a citizen. 
b) if I do not, the policeman will get me. 
c) I want to be a good Catholic. 


w 


True-False 


Write the word true or false in the lines at the end of 
each statement, which will make the statement correct: 

1. Every sin against the Fourth Commandment is a ve- 
nial sin. 

2. Joseph is a type of Christ. 

3. Parents may do with their children what they want. 


as 


. All the brothers of Joseph hated him. 
5. Joseph did not love his brothers; that is why he told 
on them. 

6. Jacob went to Egypt because Joseph was the ruler of 
Egypt. 

7. I must obey my parents in all things. 

8. Dad usually knows better than I. 
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9. The Fourth Commandment is the only one with a 
promise. 

10. If I am living with my parents when I am 21 years 
old, I am still bound by the Fourth Commandment. 


Special Biblical References 

Fill in the blanks with the correct words: 

1. We sin against the Fourth Commandment by not show- 
ing) a, and 10 our 
parents. 

4. The greatest model for girls and boys in obedience is 


5. The next greatest model in obedience is 

Name ten Bible-history stories or persons which relate to 
the Fourth Commandment. 

Obedience: Jesus; And he was subject to them. — 
Luke xi, 51. 

Love: “Hear my son, the words of my mouth and lay 
them as a foundation in thy heart.—Tob. iv, 22 
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Joseph and his old father. 

Honor: Solomon and his mother.—3 Kings xi. 19. 

Reward: Isaac allowed himself to become a victim; in 
reward the promise given Abraham passed over to him and 
the Messias sprang from his seed.—Gen. xxii. 

Tobias: the protection of the Archangel Raphael and the 
great temporal prosperity—Tob. v. 1. 

Children rewarded: Abel, Isaac, Joseph, Samuel. 

Punishments: Absolom for rebelling against his father has 
his head caught on an oak tree and while so hanging is pierced 
by his enemy with a lance.—2 Kings xviii. 18. 

Children punished: Cain, Sons of Heli, Absolom, Cham. 

Ecclesiastical Authority: Honor God with all thy soul and 
give honor to the priests —Ecclus. vii. 33. 

Civic authority: Let every soul be subject to higher 
powers: for there is no power except from God.— 
Rom. viii. 1. 

Give unto Caesar the things that are Caesars, unto God 
the things that are God’s.—Matt. xxii. 21. 


System, a Natural Grace 


Rev. Jerome D. Hannan 


HE other day I heard of a laundryman who de- 
[termine to cater to those who might desire their 

clothing laundered by hand. The systematic 
method which he pursued in building up a clientele is 
only typical of that employed almost universally in 
business today. For that reason it will not be burden- 
some to glance for a moment at the general plan which 
he put into effect. 


A Result of System 


He outlined a series of twelve letters which were to 
be sent, one a month, to a selected list of two thousand 
names gathered from the city directory. In the first let- 
ter, he proposed schematically twelve points, every one 
of which was to be developed individually and more 
fully in a letter devoted exclusively to its consideration. 
At the end of the twelfth month he had gained the 
patronage of 60 per cent of the persons addressed. But 
the startling point is that 30 per cent of his clients an- 
swered affirmatively only after the last letter. 

In most Catholic activities, the answer would never 
have come from the 30 per cent. One letter would be 
sent, and the rest left to the grace of God. I do not wish 
to be too sweeping in my generalization. Perhaps Cath- 
olic social agencies are taking a step in the direction of 
system. There may be an occasional proselyte from 
the business world, who, as a priest or a religious, at- 
tempts to introduce into the sphere of spiritual transac- 
tions some methodical system of checks and counter- 
checks, of individual analysis of persons and results, of 
comparative record sheets, of consistent planning and 
persistent follow-up. But for the most part, we are 


haphazard and slipshod in our methods, careless of re- 
sults, disinclined to effort over prolonged periods in an 
undeviating direction. . 


System is Unpopular 


This is as true in the field of education as elsewhere. 
Not so long ago, a brilliant educator devised a system 
for the teaching of reading and religion. No matter 


‘what other handicap it bore, it was precondemned be- 


cause it was a system. The discerning mind had only 
to study the manner in which he provided for the divi- 
sion of the members of the class, entailing a careful 
record of the number of times given words had been 
met by various types of children, to be able to predict 
in advance that his system would be rejected. It was 
repudiated as impractical because it meant intelligent 
comparison of results, and painstaking repetition until 
the lesson was mastered. Each lesson had to be master- 
ed before the next was undertaken. Unless this were 
done, the children would not know the words in the 
succeeding lesson. The work of each year had to be 
mastered before the next year’s work was taken up. 
Otherwise, the children would be at sea in the succeed- 
ing year. Needless to say, this was too thoroughgoing 
to be enthusiastically received. It was impractical be- 
cause it was too difficult. It was impractical because it 
required too much work. 


Lack of System 


What suits us best is to take a textbook, throw the 
lessons at the children as best we can, ask questions 
until we get some one who can answer, hold written 
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examinations in which we are lenient to maintain our 
reputations as teachers, and then hope that the children 
have not forgotten everything we uttered in the class- 
room. It is only a hope. Hardly ever can we be sure 
that they have retained anything. And we cannot be 
sure because we have little or no system. Even reviews 
and repetitions are burdensome to us, though from our 
own experience we must be absolutely convinced that 
rote memorization is withering to intellectual activity, 
while memorization by repetition stirs up and excites 
fruitful thinking. 

We work too much as day laborers. We are sure of a 
position and a livelihood. The fact that we are shifted 
about from one school to another, or from one parish to 
another, we attribute to every other cause but our own 
deficiency. We go through the work of the day with as 
much enthusiasm as the digger displays in lazily raising 
his pick for another strike at the ditch in which he is 
working. He breathes a sigh when the work of the day 
is done. He comes out the following day, and does the 
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same. He draws his pay envelope on Saturday, and 
rests on Sunday. He does not associate the work of the 
day preceding with that of the day following. He does 
not work out in his imagination the grand project on 
which he is engaged. He would not long be a laborer, 
if he did. But surely we whose task is the training of 
souls for Christ, should not go through the task of the 
day’s teaching with the same bored advertisement that 
we are doing our duty. 

We must not put the responsibility for our success on 
the grace of God. Ultimately it is God’s Providence 
that guides all our efforts. But God gives us grace to 
teach, and unless we use it, we cannot lay the 
blame on the failure of our students to employ the 
graces and opportunities given them. God works 
through us, and is satisfied with no lazy, mechanical 
service. The systematic methods employed by the chil- 
dren of the world for an earthly crown, cannot be 
despised by us who are employed in seeking a crown 
that is incorruptible. 


A Project: Earning, a Livin? 
Sister M. Octavia, O.S.D. 


(A Project for the Junior High School.) 


Teacher’s Aim 


General: To develop in the children an appreciation 
of the dignity of labor. 

Specific: To lead children to consider ways of be- 
coming self-supporting members of society. 
To make a study of the qualities that make 
for success in life. 


Steps in the Projects 


I. Purposing 

1. Situation: A member of the class is forced by 
conditions in his home to leave school and go 
to work. 

2. Teacher’s questions leading to the recognition 
of the problem. 

a) Can B— find a position easily ? 

b) Is he prepared to do any special kind 
of work? 

c) What can he do? 

3. Desire to solve it: May it not become neces- 
sary for some of you boys and girls to go to 
work at any time? 

4. Class statement of the problem: What can we 
do to prepare ourselves to earn a living? 

II. Planning 
1. Children’s questions—Analysis of the problem. 


a) What is meant by earning a living? 

b) What are some of the chief ways of earning 
a living? 

c) What are “blind-alley” jobs ? 

d) How can we make a wise choice of 
occupation ? 

€) What are some of the characteristics of a 
good vocation ? 

f) What determines a man’s earning ability ? 

g) How can one continue to improve his edu- 
cation after going to work? 

h) What qualities make for success in any 
work ? 

t) What is the duty of every good citizen in 
this matter of earning a living? 

2. Assignments (Children decide aided by teacher, 
if necessary) 

a) First eight questions—group assignments. 

b) Ninth question—class assignment. 

3. Materials 

a) Newspaper articles, magazines, pictures, etc. 

b) Textbooks on vocational guidance. 

c) Government bulletins. 

d) Report of Bureau of Education on earning 
power of children who left school at 
different ages. 

4. Activities 
a) Talks with parents. 
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b) Interviews with successful men and women 
they know. 

c) Have leading business men in different lines 
of work address them. 

d) Write to government for bulletins and 
reports. 

e) Visits to places of vocational interest to 
boys and girls. 


Ill. Executing 


1 
2 


> Ww 


Collect materials. 
Evaluate materials in groups (Supervised 
study.) 

Discussion (Socialized recitation.) 

Summary of main points. 

a) Earning a living. 

“A duty that we owe to ourselves, to socie- 
ty, and to our country. The average man 
must earn his own livelihood. He should be 
trained to do so, and he should be trained 
to feel that he occupies a contemptible 
position if he does not do so.”—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Makers of the Flag—“Good Manners and 
Right Conduct.” 

b) Some ways of earning a living. 
Agriculture, mining, industry, manufactur- 
ing, etc. 

Occupations—Gowin and Wheatley. 
Young Man and His Vocation—Harris. 
Vocational Civics—Gile. 

Profitable Vocations for Girls—Weaver. 

c) “Blind-alley” jobs. 

Occupations that give no training for the 
future. 

Youth sacrificed to immediate profit in in- 
dustry instead of being used for develop- 
ment and training. 

d) How to make a wise choice of occupation. 
Study one’s own ability, talents, qualifica- 
tions, and interest or inclinations. 
Self-examination in “Profitable Vocations 
for Boys.” (Gowin & Wheatley.) 

e) Characteristics of a good vocation. 

(1) Permanency. 

(2) Opportunity for advancement. 

(3) Freedom from danger. 

(4) Affords healthful working conditions. 

(5) Remunerative, “Occupations,”—Gowin 
Wheatley. 

f) Determining factors in one’s earning 
ability. 

(1) Personal qualifications. 
(2) Character qualities. 
(3) Education. 

(4) Training. 

g) How to continue education after going 
to work. 

(1) Continuation Schools. 
(2) Night schools. 
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(3) Use of libraries and museums. 
(4) Extension courses. 
(5) Self-study. 

h) Qualities that make for success in any oc- 
cupation : Honesty, courtesy, dependability, 
industry, courage, self-control, promptness, 
initiative, perseverance, etc. (“Vocational 
Civics.” —Giles. ) 

t) The duty of every good citizen in this 
matter of earning a living. 

(1) To secure a good education. 
(2) To develop good character qualities. 
(3) To form good habits. 
(4) To respect every man who earns an 
honest living. 
IV. Judging 
1. Have we solved our problem? Prove it. 

a) We learned the value and necessity of a 
good education in order to earn our 
living. 

6b) We learned that success in life is based 
largely on good character qualities. 

c) We learned that it is our duty to render 
worthy service to the community that edu- 
cated us. 

d) We appreciate the opportunities which we 
enjoy to secure a good education and to 
become worthy useful citizens. 

e) We mean to make a continued effort to 
develop and cultivate in our lives the char- 
acter qualities that make for good citizen- 
ship and which will enable us to earn our 
living successfully. 

2. Was our problem worth while? 

a) What were the good points? 

b) Points for improvement in our next 
problem ? 

c) Teacher’s judgment of her work. 

(1) How far did I accomplish my aims ? 

(2) What was the strongest point in my 
lessons ? 

(4) What was the weakest point ? 

(4) How can I improve this? 


Student Receives Chemistry Honor 


Miss Mary Starr, member of the senior class of the Visi- 
tation Academy, Dubuque, Iowa, is the winner of the first 
prize from the state of Iowa in the American Chemistry 
Society prize-essay contest for high-school students. 

Miss Starr’s essay was entitled “The Relation of Chemis- 
try to the Enrichment of Life.” The prize was a $20 gold 
piece, a suitably inscribed certificate, and a participation in 
the national contest. Each of the other 25 students of the 
same academy chemistry class received as a recognition for 
having entered the contest a copy of “Chemistry in Medi- 
cine,” a gift of Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Garvan. The class in 
general received a beautiful picture, 12 by 18 inches, of Patri- 
cia Garvan, the deceased child of Mr. and Mrs. Garvan, who 
in memory of this daughter have for the past six months 
provided the funds for the sponsoring of this contest. 








Motivatin?, Student Publications 
Sister Francis Stace, S.C., M.A. 


effective factor in education. Although its claims 
are not yet fully allowed by slow-thinking teach- 
ers, it has proved its right to existence — and to sub- 
sistence. It has passed the experimental stage; it has 
survived the neglects of inert pedagogues and repelled 


[ete school paper has won recognition as an 


The increase of community and public interest in 
the school is a result worthy of serious consideration. 
Often the future welfare of a student depends upon the 
reputation of his Alma Mater. If it is widely and 
favorably known, its graduates are welcomed in both 
society and business. If it is fameless, its children may 


the attacks of incompe- 
tent critics. In this age 
of publicity the rightly 
motivated, skillfully man- 
aged school paper needs 
no apologist. 

But in what does right 
motivation consist? How 
can skillful management 
be attained by teachers or 
pupils untrained in busi- 
ness, untaught in journal- 
ism? All the problems of 
the school paper are 
summarized in these two 
questions. 


Student Interests 


Modern educators agree 
that the school exists for 
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THE WHY OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


“The experience of centuries reveals that 
the Catholic school alone can furnish a com- 
plete and well-rounded education,” says the 
Catholic Transcript. “The secular school 
neglects the spiritual side of the child’s life 
and deprives him of a real training of his 
emotions. Originally the tax-supported school 
was religious in character but with the rise of 
sectarian strife and jealousy, a ban was put on 
the teaching of religion. As a result religion 
was taken out of the curriculum. With religion 
neglected the public-school system is deficient 
and objectionable. Since religion is all im- 
portant for sound moral character, the public 
schools, while they reach a high level of in- 
tellectual efficiency in science, know no 
allegiance to God.” 


be slighted in the com- 
mercial mart and_ the 
social world. 

Skillful management 
can be attained by teach- 
ers and pupils who have 
had no special training in 
journalism if they will 
profit by the experience 
of others and study the 
methods used by success- 
ful papers. Working sug- 
gestions for school publi- 
cations have been given 
by many writers. 
A Course in Journalistic 
Writing by Grant M. 
Hyde of the University 
of Wisconsin, gives 55 
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the child, that every scho- 
lastic activity should be 
directed toward the welfare of the child: therefore, 
the primal aim of the school paper must be the further- 
ing of student interests, present and future. According 
to E. M. Johnson, “The newspaper may be regarded as 
the school’s house organ. Its purpose is to ‘sell’ the 
school to both the students and the community. This 
can be accomplished best by the publication of all the 
significant news relating to the school. In no other way 
can a school receive the publicity it needs.”’ In his 
Journalistic Writing, Grant Milnor Hyde says: “The 
benefits to be attained by a student publication are 
obvious; it is a great stimulus to eager student writing, 
it molds and develops school and college spirit, it in- 
creases community and public interest in the school, it 
gives excellent business and vocational training of a 
certain kind to students on the staff. Chief among these 
is the enthusiastic interest in writing that it fosters 
among students, and this should be kept constantly in 
the forefront.” 


Ih yh 








1Suggestions for Editors, Business and Circulation Managers, in The 
Scholastic Editor, June, 1925. 
24 Course in Journalistic Writing, by Grant M. Hyde, page 312. 


(Appleton. ) 
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pages to the “Manage- 
ment of Student Publica- 
tions” and 40 pages to 
“Technical Problems.” Such a book should be 
carefully read by anyone undertaking a publishing 
enterprise. 
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Organizing the Publication 


Getting out a school paper is a “WE” proposition. 
It requires the cooperation of principal, teachers, stu- 
dents, alumni, parents, and friends. It must supply an 
evident demand or it will have a brief existence. In 
order that the work may be conducted in a systematic 
manner it must have a well-planned staff organization. 
In a city newspaper plant the workers are in three 
divisions: the business management, the mechanical 
force, and the editorial staff. Unless the school has its 
own press, the “mechanical force” is supplied by in- 
trusting its work to a professional printer. 

The business department has charge of the financial 
affairs of the paper. The business manager has control 
of the finances and business management of the paper, 
subject to the approval of the executive board. Under 
him are the advertising department headed by the 
advertising manager, the circulation department under 
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the circulation manager, and the accounting depart- 
ment with the treasurer and bookkeeper. The executive 
board is composed of the faculty adviser, the editor- 
in-chief, the managing editor, and the business 
manager. 

The school paper should be self-supporting but not 
commercialized. Its primary aim, to serve the best 
interests of the student body, should never be deflected 
by mercenary gravitation. “How much do you make?” 
is not the test question whose answer determines the 
success or failure of a school publication. Neither 
should it be pauperized. If a good subscription list is 
built up so that a copy of the paper goes into every 
home in the territory served by the school, advertising 
space will have a quality value beyond the quantity 
value of the city newspaper. The advertising solicitor 
is not begging for donations, he is selling service. The 
subscription price must be determined by the cost of 
production and the market for the paper. The planning 
of the collection system requires care and forethought ; 
the handling of money may be a source of temptation 
to some students. While the treasurer or business 
manager has the bank account in the name of the 
publication, all checks should be signed by the 
principal or the faculty adviser. 


Cost of Production 


The cost of production depends upon the size and 
make-up of the paper. Composition, presswork, bind- 
ing, and paper are the elements of expense to be con- 
sidered; prices of these vary in different places and 
at different times. The executive board will do well 
to consult a good printer regarding these factors before 
deciding upon the form in which their publication will 
make its appearance. Only a man in the business can 
give an estimate of the cost, but he should be furnished 
with a tentative plan of the size of pages, the number 
of pages of reading matter and of advertisements, the 
style of binding, and the number of copies in each 
issue. The make-up is an important feature, for “A 
good-looking publication is usually a good publication 
in other respects.” 


The Editorial Department 


The editorial department consists of the editor-in- 
chief, the managing editor, associate editors, reporters, 
and copy readers. 

The editor-in-chief directs the editorial policy of the 
paper. Each school has its own problems. It is the duty 
of the one at the head to study these problems and 
determine how the paper can assist in their solution: 
in other words, how it can best serve the school. The 
editor-in-chief is not responsible for the business 
management. 

The managing editor has charge of providing all 
reading matter except the editorials. He makes assign- 


8The Country Weekly by Phil C. Bing, page 70. (Appleton.) 
‘Writing the Feature Article by O. H. Miller in The Scholastic Editor, 
April, 1925. 
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ments and supervises the work of the associate editors. 
He should know the journalistic style of the present 
day and be prepared, when students offer crude or 
trite articles, to point out the crudeness or triteness 
in a manner that will convince but not discourage the 
aspirants for literary honor. 

The school paper should give ali students the chance 
to get into print. Those lacking originality and the 
gift of chirographic expression may be assigned in- 
formational subjects for research and writing up. 
Composition work throughout the school can be cor- 
related with the production of the paper. Let one 
English period of the week be devoted to news writing, 
and require each pupil to give a brief account of the 
happenings in his class. In the primary grades this 
exercise may be oral composition, and the best items 
may be written out by the teacher ; in the higher classes 
a reporter under the teacher’s supervision will select 
the news stories for the paper. While all pupils should 
be encouraged to contribute to the news column, the 
news editor must be trained to make a wise selection 
from the material offered. No rude, familiar, or slangy 
phrase should find a place in the school paper. Such 
expressions belong to a day that is dead. Phil. C. Bing 
writes in The Country Weekly: “The tone of the 
personal-mention column should be unexceptionable. 
There was a time when it was a common practice to 
refer to many in the town with levity — just as it was 
a common practice to refer to a competitor with scorn 
and abuse. Neither is tolerated now. “Old Bill Brown” 
may be having his barn reshingled but the local reads 
“William Brown.” The news is handled with more 
dignity than formerly and the rules of polite society 
are pretty well observed in country newspaper offices. 
. . . It is well to remember that a thing harmless aod 
even appropriate in intimate conversation may be the 
very opposite if printed in the paper.”* The rules of 
polite society should govern every school activity, and 
consideration for the feelings of others should be in- 
culcated throughout the course. Children see the funny 
side of life more clearly than do their elders, but they 
are often blind to the coarseness of a joke or the 
cruelty of a jest. 


Have a Real Newspaper 


“The first principle of journalism is to have some- 
thing worth selling.” Extracts from ancient history 
have little news value and are not likely to add to the 
subscription list, but advance information of coming 
events will increase the popularity of the paper. The 
reader must be kept in mind when the editor assigns 
articles or revises copy. News stories should be 
selected so that each pupil may see his name in print 
at least once in the school year. An honor roll includ- 
ing all who deserve mention will be a feature of 
interest to students, parents, and friends. 

To make the school paper a success, “Give your 
readers what they want —if what they want is good 

Concluded on page 256 








Planning, and Building, Parish 


Schoolhouses William George Bruce 


struction of a schoolhouse was intrusted to any 

architect who happened to be favored by those 
about to engage in such a project. Such a course of 
procedure will no longer serve the purpose to be 
achieved. School architecture has become a special art 
and science which contemplates to the last detail the 
service demanded of the school plant. This applies with 
exceptional force to the larger schoolhouses and more 
especially those in which also secondary studies are 
to be engaged in. 

The architect who specializes in residential build- 
ings, in stores, and factory structures, or in hotels and 
theaters, is not always competent to build a modern 
school edifice. The progress attained in school archi- 
tecture during the past two decades embodies so many 
innovations, utilities, and economies that the average 
architect is but meagerly equipped to provide them. 


“TD  scrusi was a time when the planning and con- 


School Architecture Specialized 


There has been a tendency to believe that a school- 
house is a simple structure inclosed within four walls, 
whose interior is simply cut up into a series of class- 
rooms. That is a mistaken notion. Just as commerce 
and industry have devised practical short cuts and the 
stoppage of waste, so architecture and the building 
trades have evolved improvements which find expres- 
sion in a highly specialized professional service. 

The structure which has been faultily planned fre- 
quently becomes a burden in costly repairs which are 
certain to follow. A school building must not only 
embody the elements of safety and convenience, but 
also those of simplicity and durability of construction. 
It must possess the ability to withstand the inroads 
made by the elements. Much of the architecture of a 
former day lent itself to certain embellishments, such 
as turrets and towers and cupolas, and decorative 
facades and entrances, that later on were a constant 
source of expense in the way of repairs and renovation. 


Avoid Dress-Pattern Schoolhouse Plans 


There is a tendency on the part of the uninitiated 
to believe that all schoolhouses must be planned upon 
the same pattern and style. Such belief is a fallacy. 
To begin with a parish school must necessarily, in 
certain particulars, be different from the public school. 
Even one parish school cannot be an exact duplicate 
of another parish school. Site conditions, environment, 
present and prospective size of student body, special 
utilities, and the like are factors that must in the 
nature of things be dealt with. 


uv 


Nor does it follow that the financial ability of the 
one parish is the same as that of the other. Again, the 
ambition of one parish as to the introduction of in- 
novations and special utilities may be quite different 
from that manifested by another parish. 

At any rate, those about to plan a parish school must 
keep away from the dress-pattern schoolhouse plan 
which has gone into the discard long ago. The architect 
who pulls out a set of front elevations and floor plans, 
and nicely colored perspective, and approaches the 
building committee with a flow of eloquence, is to be 
shunned rather than to be encouraged. Schoolhouse 
planning does not begin with pretty pictures and glib 
speeches. 

Being limited in expenditures, the parish school may 
not be as pretentious in its appointments as is the 
public school, and therefore it is sometimes held that 
any architect may serve the purpose. The fact never- 
theless remains that, whether the structure be large or 
small, plain or ornate, the services of an expert should 
be employed. The more utilitarian structure is usually 
the cheaper. Costly mistakes are made where mere 
cheapness is sought. A clumsy and unattractive struc- 
ture, mistakenly planned and faultily constructed, 
usually costs more money in the end than a correctly 
arranged and neatly designed building. 


Where Schoolhouse Planning Begins 


The planning of a parish school like any other school, 
must contemplate the specific. uses to which the build- 
ing is placed. Site and environment are factors which 
the architect must consider. The trend of population 
growth cannot be ignored. An auditorium or school 
hall, may be deemed desirable. The problems of light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation, of safety and convenience, 
etc., must be solved. 

The planning of a structure hinges primarily upon 
the student body to be housed, their number immediate 
and prospective, and the financial means likely to be 
at the disposal of the projectors. The ability of the 
parish to pay for the structure within a reasonable 
period is a matter that must be estimated with some 
care. There is necessarily a limit to the debt to be 
incurred beyond which good judgment cannot go. 

Likewise there is a limit to what might be deemed 
the ultimate size of the pupil population. Young 
parishes usually grow and with that growth comes an 
increased school attendance. But parishes, too, have 
their areas of support which may remain stationary or 
become subject to the competition of neighboring 
parishes or the creation of new parishes. At any rate, 
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a timely anticipation of the ultimate needs in the way 
of an adequate school structure, is an important con- 
sideration. 

The choice of an architect is likely to result in an 
embarrassing situation if members of the parish, or 
immediate friends of such members, happen to be 
engaged in architectural work. The outsider, a non- 
Catholic, may be the experienced schoolhouse archi- 
tect. The parish member architect may never have 
built a schoolhouse. The solution must be found here 
by choosing the man who can bring the best proof that 
he knows how to plan and construct a modern school- 
house. Only when all things between the competing 
architects are equal should the parish member have 
the preference. 


Wisdom of a Building Program 


The preliminary steps in the planning of a school- 
house must contemplate a definite building program. 
The professional factors should submit their sug- 
gestions as to the floor plans, stairways, and exits, in 
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order to insure utility and expedition in operating the 
school plant. The pastor should also bring to his 
councils the practical men of the parish who have had 
some experience in building projects, in formulating 
contracts, and in matters of finance. If the pastor has 
surrounded himself with a building committee, it be- 
comes the duty of that body to see that the specifica- 
tions are complied with by contractors. The parish 
must receive full value for the money expended. 

Experience has taught that the erection of a utili- 
tarian school building involves not only thoughtful 
planning as to exterior design and interior arrange- 
ment, but also the exercise of constant vigilance in 
seeing that a strict compliance with the terms of the 
contract is secured. This does not mean that the 
integrity and efficiency of the supervising architect is 
to be questioned. But it does mean that lapses and 
shortcomings may escape the eye of the most vigilant 
architect. Only by holding to a strict compliance with 
the plans, and the terms of the contract, can an 
acceptable school structure be achieved. 


Teaching, Self-Sacrifice 
Through Biography s». ™. Aanes, HN. 


temporaries, even though materialism is wide- 

spread and selfishness is common. Just because 
selfishness is a characteristic of nearly all human 
beings, men admire the generous few who can rise 
above this tendency and sacrifice themselves for the 
good of others. The most selfish persons will praise un- 
selfishness in others. A short time ago, the manager 
of a fashionable theater in New York was asked what 
kind of plays made the strongest appeal to his 
audiences and were most likely to have a long run. 
To the surprise of the inquirer, the man answered with- 
out hesitation, ‘Those that have self-sacrifice for their 
motive.” The world can admire what it may not have 
the courage to imitate. The meliora probo of the Latin 
poet finds an echo in most human hearts, though we 
may have to acknowledge, with Horace and with St. 
Paul, that we do not the good which we love and we 
do the evil which we hate. This unfortunate trait may 
be exemplified, in our lessons to the pupils, by the 
well-known story of the Athenian youths in the Grecian 
theater; they mocked the old man who sought a place 
among them, but applauded loudly when the Spartan 
youths rose in a body at his approach and respectfully 
offered him a seat in their midst. 


| terporei is not dead in the hearts of our con- 


The Value of Biography 


The great value of fostering this generous spirit in 
our little ones consists in the formation of good habits, 


the encouragement of an unselfish disposition which in 
later life may lead to real acts of noble self-sacrifice. 

Nothing so much stimulates this spirit among young 
people as giving them, from history, the lives of the 
saints, or contemporary life, examples of self-devotion 
in some noble cause. To the honor of humanity it may 
be asserted that every country and century can offer 
some such examples. 

Many pupils, who dislike the work of writing an 
original composition, do not object to the task of 
merely reproducing in their own language an interest- 


_ing story which the teacher has related or read to them. 


When the story is about some noble deed of self- 
sacrifice, it always appeals to the children, while the 
work of writing it out fixes the incident in their 
memory, and is more likely to influence their own 
actions. 

The causes that inspire deeds of self-sacrifice are 
chiefly fidelity to religion, love of country, and loyalty 
in friendship. Our Christian martyrs, of course, furnish 
the most striking examples of persons who have sacri- 
ficed everything, even life itself, for their religion. It 
would indeed be regettable if our young people were 
not familiar with the most illustrious names that adorn 
the annals of church history, those distinguished 
heroes of the faith, whether in the times of the Roman 
Empire or during the later persecutions in England, 
Ireland, or America. The story of Sir Thomas More, 
or of the Jesuit missionaries martyred in this country 
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by the Indians, is as inspiring as that of St. Lawrence 
or St. Sebastian. 

Every textbook of history, ancient and modern, 
furnishes examples of devoted men who sacrificed their 
lives for their country, and were deservedly held in 
esteem by future generations. What else has thrown 
a glamour over the names of the so-called “military 
heroes”? We may abhor the profession of arms and 
deplore the necessity that drove any men to take the 
lives of their fellow men; but if they won renown in 
their own day and still receive the tribute of our 
admiration, it certainly is not because of the quantity 
of blood they shed, but because of the sacrifices they 
made in what they deemed a just cause, sometimes 
paying the supreme price. 


Two Modern Heroes 


In the generous years of youth, when affection is 
strong, students are generally touched by stories of 
loyalty in friendship, such as the classical one of 
Damon and Pythias and the Bible story of David and 
Jonathan. With these well-known examples, a modern 
instance deserves to rank, — that of two Irish patriots 
of recent years. I will repeat the story as it appeared 
in one of our journals: 

During the recent struggle in Ireland, two lifelong 
friends, Mr. O’Higgins and Mr. Rory O’Connor, were 
led by their political convictions into opposite camps. 
O’Higgins accepted the Free State treaty and even- 
tually became Minister for Home Affairs in the new 
government. O’Connor thought the men who accepted 
the treaty were traitors to their country. 

Subsequently Rory O’Connor was arrested, charged 
with being implicated in fortifying and defending the 
Four Courts in Dublin, as a result of which action 
many lives were lost. The Minister found himself face 
to face with the duty of condemning to death his old 
friend, who had been best man at his wedding. The 
spirit of justice said, “Your friend must die.” The heart 
of the friend pleaded, “Save him!” 

After a terrible experience, the spirit of justice con- 
quered, and O’Higgins signed the death warrant. As 
the end drew near, it was he that suffered the greater 
agony. Yet what could he do? There were no extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

Rory O'Connor met his punishment unflinchingly, 
proud to die a martyr for his country. He had no word 
of reproach for O’Higgins; and when his will was read, 
it was found that he had left all his money to the 
friend by whose order he had died! 

What an example of fidelity to duty, loyalty in 
friendship, and broad-minded charity in understanding 
the attitude of an opponent4 


Life’s Many Opportunities 


Not many of our young people will be called upon 
to give heroic examples of devotion to religion or 
country or friend; but we must make them understand 
that they will have countless opportunities of practic- 
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ing self-sacrifice in the home, in society, and in their 
various professions. The doctor must sacrifice himself 
for his patients, the fireman or the policeman for the 
citizens, and the pastor for his parishioners. Our priests 
do not boast of their achievements, but the recording 
angels have registered in golden letters innumerable 
deeds to their credit in the Book of Life. On earth, too, 
many grateful souls, saved by their generous devotion, 
have spread abroad beautiful stories of their pastors’ 
self-sacrificing zeal. Even non-Catholics paid an admir- 
ing tribute to the deeds of heroic charity performed 
by the brave Father William Doyle, Father Francis 
Duffy, and other Catholic chaplains during the tragic 
scenes of the world war. So great was the influence 
they exerted, more by deeds than by words, that more 
than thirteen thousand conversions to our faith, it is 
said, were made during those terrible years of strife. 

“Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
War,” the poet sang; and, among other examples, our 
pupils should know the story of St. Vincent de Paul, 
sacrificing himself in a deed of charity which only 
the Christian religion could inspire, when he took the 
place of a galley slave, amid the horrors of a convict 
vessel, in order that the young man might return to 
his widowed mother. 

Our Catholic girls, also, are able to glean from his- 
tory, from the lives of the saints, or from the annals 
of religious Orders, innumerable examples of women 
who have understood the beauty of self-sacrifice. But 
above all, they need to learn the lesson that if oppor- 
tunities for heroic actions come rarely to women, the 
occasions for self-renouncement are numerous in their 
daily lives; and though these little deeds may not win 
the applause of men, they are seen and approved by 
Him who notes the fall of a sparrow. The mother of 
the “Little Flower” together with many other good 
mothers who have sacrificed self in the performance of 
their home duties, will serve as models for our young 
women. Teachers who desire a more striking example 
of self-devotion may tell the story of that generous 
Sister of Charity in Paris who, while begging from 
door to door for the benefit of her poor, came to the 
house of a rich but unsympathetic man. He scorned 
her appeal, assailed her with abusive language, and 
finally, annoyed at the Sister’s persistent pleading, 
struck her in the face. The heroic Nun received the 
blow calmly, and then remarked with a smile, “That 
was for me; now what will you give me for my poor?” 
The man was so astonished at her patience and so 
touched by the charity that made her suppress her 
personal feelings for the sake of her neighbor, that he 
repented of his harshness and gave liberally to the 
charitable cause for which the good Sister devoted 
herself. 

The anecdotes can be multiplied indefinitely at each 
teacher’s choice. I merely draw attention to the value 
of such material in the work of education; it is use- 
ful in the various classes: of history, religious instruc- 

Concluded on page 256 
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The Literature Teacher, 
Creative Artist Felix M. Kirsch, O.M. Cap. 


out for ways and means to set free the spirit of 

expression among their pupils. They know that 
to succeed in their noble calling, they must set free the 
spirit of their charges. But methods of teaching even 
so inspiring a subject as literature have often resulted 
in creating a distaste for the finest creations of the 
human spirit, and in stifling whatever power of expres- 
sion the pupil may at one time have possessed. Hence, 
we may marvel all the more at the splendid results ac- 
complished in this regard by some teachers. The Lin- 
coln High School of New York has been in the lime- 
light for some time as a stimulator of creative imagina- 
tion in its pupils. In March, 1925, Lincoln Lore, the 
magazine of the Lincoln High School, in competition 
with magazines from all over the United States, won 
first prize as the best magazine of its class. Hundreds 
of distinguished visitors from all parts of the world 
have called at the school to learn how these and similar 
results were accomplished. 


C)« teachers of literature are always on the look- 


How It Was Done 


But though the visitors paid eloquent tribute to the 
methods employed in the school, we have hitherto 
lacked a detailed account of the various experiments 
made by the teachers. Hence it was that Mr. Hughes 
Mearns undertook to tell us of the movement started in 
the Lincoln High School some five years ago to set free 
the creative spirit of the pupils. This account, entitled 
Creative Youth (Doubleday, Page and Company, 
$2.50), will appeal to every live teacher. It is written in 
a sympathetic way, and offers many suggestions to all 
our teachers of literature. It will solve some of their 
difficulties by inspiring them to adopt some of the meth- 
ods in their own teaching. 

One achievement that is very unusual and which 
should urge our teachers to give the methods recom- 
mended a fair trial, is the zest with which the pupils 
of the high school approached the study of literature. 
Here are some confessions made by pupils: “I stayed 
up nearly all night to do that. Mother came in and 
found me at five o’clock dressed and the light lit. I 
pretended to be asleep at my desk, but I was more 
awake than at daytime.” “I wrote that notebook full 
and didn’t eat or anything. Terribly hungry after it 
was done. Thought I was sick, maybe. Wasn’t hungry” 
—pointing to the book—‘then, though.” “Everybody 
else was shivering with the cold, and I was sitting over 
in the corner working at this, and thought it was fine, 


and had my coat unbuttoned, too.” 


iCreative Youth, by Hughes Mearns, $2.50. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y. 


Other valuable results obtained are the fact that the 
pupils learned the difficult, but essential, lesson of lit- 
erary revision, and also that they acquired the habit 
of writing and writing instead of dawdling away the 
time while waiting for the “inspiration.” In this way 
they were well trained for life. We are told that R. L. 
Stevenson learned the lesson of literary drudgery from 
watching the workmanlike painters at Barbizon. “My 
job is like theirs,” he cried. “Every day they go at their 
work, their job, not waiting for inspiration or mood or 
even for subject. Something, a little, every day; and 
the result is mountainous.” Fortunately for himself, 
this picture remained with him for the rest of his life, 
a rebuke to bad writing habits, and a stimulus for his 
duller hours. 


The Appeal to Self-Activity 


The admirable results accomplished by the teachers 
of the Lincoln High School are due to the successful 
appeals made to the pupils’ instinct to be self-active. 
It is a wise teacher who takes due regard to this in- 
stinct of the child. To quote Archbishop Spalding: “He 
teaches best who enables his pupils to dispense with his 
aid, as he governs best who makes his rule unneces- 
sary.” She who communicates most knowledge to her 
pupils, is not the best teacher, but she who trains her 
pupils to acquire knowledge and skill by self-activity. 
The pupil will fully possess only that knowledge and 
skill which he has acquired by exercising his own 
faculties. The teacher should therefore content herself 
with taking the subordinate réle of prompter and in- 
spirer instead of displaying before her pupils her feats 
of rhetoric. Her constant aim should be to make her 
pupils stand on their own feet. She will consequently 
act on the principle that what counts in the end is not 
what the teacher does, but what she gets her pupils to 
do. What counts in the long run is not the quantity 
of information that has been acquired, but the fact that 
the pupil has so developed his faculties that he can 
acquire knowledge and utilize it independently of the 
teacher. The teacher should, for this reason, never say 
what the pupil himself might say, and never supply 
him with what he might find alone. 


The Results are Eloquent 


We read with interest of how one pupil was saved 
from utter discouragement by the teacher’s discovering 
in a poem of only commonplace verses, one outstand- 
ing line of real poetry. Upon being told of that one 
worthy line, the pupil was seized with the eager desire 
to write a whole poem of the same high quality, and the 
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result was the remarkable poem, The Door Stands Open 
(p. 158). 

Yes, the teaching methods must have something to 
commend them when pupils of high-school age write 
poetry on their own initiative, and when even among 
those who do not write poetry, there are many who are 
interested in poetry to the extent of buying volumes 
with their own pocket money, of insisting that their 
birthday and Christmas gifts shall be poetry, who find 
their most comfortable occupation in unearthing poems 
for class reading. 

Still we are made to realize that all is not done by the 
pupils: child activity is marvelously educative, in its 
proper place; but it is not a substitute for teacher 
activity, in its proper place. But everywhere there is a 
commendable absence of a too dominant teacher Jeader- 
ship; or, rather, it is a seeming withdrawal of the 
teacher, and this is the very best type of leadership for 
it is never obtrusive or irrelevant or needlessly coercive. 

Little wonder that mothers were surprised at the 
results. “I came to tell you,’ whispered one mother who 
had beckoned the teacher outside the door, “that my 
big boy is walking about the house reading aloud from 
Palgrave! My boy! Think of it! And he has been read- 
ing to me! Telling me about Wordsworth! Me! And 
out of my own book, too, the one I used in college and 
loved! And I Jet him tell me, and assume—oh, such an 
awful ignorance! What has happened to him so sud- 
denly ? He is so big. And his voice is changing. And he 
is so funny in his terrible earnestness. Oh! I want to 
laugh out loud. And daren’t. And I am so pleased. To 
see this happen to him. Like that, you know!” She 
waved her hand airily. “And we thought he would never 
be interested in anything but gas engines. It really is 
too ridiculous! Oh, you don’t know how funny he is 
and how proud I am! So I thought I would come and 
tell you!” 

Though some of this new interest in poetry may be 
due to the romantic spirit characteristic of the ado- 
lescent, the results accomplished in the school must 
largely be ascribed to the subtle influence exerted by 
the teachers in setting free the creative spirit of the 
pupils. This creative spirit manifested itself in the pro- 
duction not only of verse, but also of prose, in the in- 
terpretation of great poetry as evidenced in proper 
reading, and in literary judgments remarkable for 
shrewdness and good sense. 


Worthy of Imitation 


But we must refer the reader to the book itself for 
the spirited account of the teachers’ and pupils’ work. 
The reader will not approve of all that he will find in 
the book. We trust that he will find fault with the too 
large scope assigned to the impulses of youth, and de- 
fended on the false grounds quoted from John Dewey. 
But these and other defects do not detract from the 
interest attaching to what was an experiment in crea- 
tive writing, an endeavor to find out whether or not 
youth would not freely and naturally express itself in 
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poetry if it were provided with an environment of free- 
dom, literary interest, and encouragement. The anthol- 
ogy that fills a hundred pages of Creative Youth, all 
of it selected from verse written by the graduating 
class of last spring, is sufficient proof of the success of 
the experiment. Still a judicious censor would have 
omitted from the publication several poems (for in- 
stance, the blasphemous poem on p. 173) which give 
expression to thoughts and feelings that should be sup- 
pressed and not extolled. 

We should like to see the method tried out and im- 
proved upon by the teachers in our Catholic schools. 
The Catholic religion offers poetical themes in abund- 
ance, and our pupils should be encouraged to give free 
expression to what is stirring their souls. 


Motivatin?, Student 


Publications 


Concluded from page 251 
for them. Otherwise — even though it is a long uphill 
road — educate them to want the right thing.’ 


Some Helpful Publications 


The Scholastic Editor (monthly). 109 South Hall, 
Madison, Wis. 

Journalism for High Schools, by Charles Dillon. 
(Noble.) 

Newspaper Writing in High Schools, by L. N. Flint. 
(University of Kansas.) 

Writing for Print, by H. F. Harrington. (Heath.) | 

A Course in Journalistic Writing, by Grant M. Hyde. 
(Appleton. ) 


Teaching, Self-Sacrifice 
Through Biography 
Concluded from page 254 
tion, and composition. As I said before, examples of 
self-sacrifice meet with a ready response in the hearts 
of young people, appealing to their idealism, their 
sincere admiration for what is good and noble. But 
this spirit, like all good tendencies, must be fostered, 
if it is to grow and bear fruit. Hence the desirability 
of frequently holding up inspiring examples before the 
minds of our pupils. More and more the children will 
relish them, and by degrees we can lead them to a 
deeper appreciation of the greatest example of self- 
sacrifice, the Good Shepherd who gave His life for 
His sheep in the supreme sacrifice of Calvary. 


Certification of Teachers 
The University of Pennsylvania has published a Ph.D. 
thesis by William A. Yeager entitled: State Certification of 
Teachers as a Factor in the Training of Elementary Teach- 
ers-in-Service. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, ST. AGNES SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


t. Agnes School, Milwaukee 


A Combination Buildin2 


HE new St. Agnes School comprises an entire 

community plant. School, church, auditorium, 

rectory, and Sisters’ quarters, are under one 
roof. The building of Italian style, is of face-brick 
and tile construction, three stories high. A cut stone 
statue of St. Agnes rests in a niche above the entrance 
Pillars ornament both sides of the arched doorway. 
On the left side, to the front of the building, is the 
entrance to the auditorium, in the basement. On both 
sides of the building, to the rear, are the students’ 
entrances. 


The rectory, on the first floor to the right of the 
entrance at the front, comprises the parish secretarial 
office, a living room, dining room, private library, bath 
and sleeping quarters, and a study and bedroom for 
an assistant. On the left side of the building are the 
housekeepers’ rooms. A hallway leads from them into 
the kitchen and the dining room. 

The auditorium in the basement occupies the entire 
inner space of the building: a fully equipped stage 
lends itself to either theatricals or motion pictures. 
The kitchen to the rear of the stage. is convenient 
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A CLASSROOM, ST. AGNES SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE,WIS. 


Built-in lockers and supply cabinet in the rear. The rooms are 23 feet wide and 32 feet long 


when the stage is converted into a dining room. If the from the building proper, is the boiler room. The 
parish conducts a mission, the auditorium meets the — entire plant is heated by an oil-burning furnace. 

need admirably. The stage can be supplied with an The church is on the first floor. It has an entrance 
altar. Adjoining the rear of the stage, but separate at the front of the building and is cut off entirely 
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ST. AGNES SCHOOL AND CHURCH, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


—Mark Pfaller, Architectural Engineer, Milwaukee 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


DORMITORY 


The space occupied by the church, the 

rectory, and sisters’ quarters can be 

utilized for classrooms when conditions 

favor the erection of separate buildings 
for these purposes 


from the rest of the building. The nave of the church 
is designed so as to permit partition into classrooms 
when a new church shall have been built. The sanc- 
tuary is not elevated; it is separated from the nave 
only by the Communion rail. The pews are of oak. 
The floors are covered with a resilient composition, 
of a green color trimmed with black edges. 

The classrooms are above the church, on the third 
floor. At present, six of the ten classrooms are in use. 
Each has a seating capacity of 48. The partitioning of 
the church will provide for six more classrooms. In 
the rear of each room are three built-in cabinets, two 
of which are used as wardrobes and the third, for 
supplies. Each room has a ventilation unit. There are 
three large mullioned windows in each room. The 
rooms are high enough to make them spacious and 
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ST. AGNES CHURCH AND SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


—Mark Pfaller, Architectural 
Engineer, Milwaukee 


CLASSROOM CLASSROOM 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


comfortable. The medical quarter, the doctor’s and the 
visiting nurse’s rooms, are on the second floor near 
the front, bordering the wall on the right. There are 
two classrooms facing the front of the building on the 
second floor and two on the first floor. There is a 
small library room on the third floor. At the sides 
of the terrazzo stairways are ornamental-iron 
with oak ballustrades. 

The cost of the original structure built two years 
ago was $92,000. To build the addition the front wall 
was torn off and a hallway, four classrooms on the 
second and third floor with a large corridor lead- 
ing to the library on the third floor, and the 
medical clinic on the second were added. The parish 
rectory was built on the first The addition 
$40,000. 


rails 


floor. 
cost 
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Bailey, L. H.. WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 

175 pp., Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, 
New Vork, 1918. 

This book, summarizing in short paragraphs the in- 
sight of a long life, is a better introduction to methods 
of teaching citizenship than any book that professedly 
deals with that subject. Particularly will this book 
help to get rid of much of the educational “bunkum” 
that is issued in the name of democracy. 

There is a very fine statement in the book with ref- 
erence to centralization and the federal administration 
of education, beginning on page 89. Useful as supple- 
menting this book in the teaching of citizenship is 
Walter Lippman’s Public Opinion and The Phantom 
Public. A book recently announced takes a different 
view than Lippman, Seba Eldredge’s The New Citi- 
zenship (Crowell, 1929). 


Burnham, William H., THE NORMAL MIND 

702 pp., D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1924. 

This book is substantially an educational psychol- 
ogy from the standpoint of mental hygiene. In fact, 
its subtitle is “An Introduction to Mental Hygiene and 
the Hygiene of School Instruction.” Especially note- 
worthy in this book is the discussion of habit forma- 
tion and the emphasis on the hierachy of habits. What 
we have is not a number of disconnected habits, but a 
system of connected and related habits developing one 
from the other. The discussion of examinations and 
questioning in the actual school process is one of the 
best that is available. The study of fears cannot but 
help any teacher and is of great importance in the edu- 
cation of normal children. For practically any prob- 
lem dealing with actual schoolroom instruction, this 
book is very likely to be helpful or to lead the reader 
into helpful literature. 


Charters, W. W, THE TEACHING OF IDEALS 
372 pp., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. 
This is a characteristic Charters’ book. It aims to 

work out a technique for the study of ideals and for a 

method of analyzing life situations to relate ideals to 

them. A strong case is made for direct moral instruc- 
tion. Especially important to consider in relation to 
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the book is the next to the last chapter on The Inte- 
gration of Personality. This book deals with methods 
of analyzing and teaching ideals. It does not deter- 
mine what ideals should be taught. For Catholics, 
that will be determined by their religion, and the meth- 
odology of this book will be useful to Catholic teach- 
ers in the application of moral principles in life situa- 
tions. Professor Judd, in the introduction, Says, ‘The 
book is not merely a series of suggestions on which 
scientific teaching practices may be based; it exhibits 
a method by which teachers must become dependent 
in their study of the individual needs of their pupils.” 
The valuable thing in this book is its method. 


Dewey, John, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

164 pp., University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 
1900-1915. 

This is perhaps the most influential book in modern 
education. Most of the books in the field are an echo 
of it. It was originally written by John Dewey at the 
University of Chicago, and the three main articles ex- 
press the results of an experience in the experiment 
station of education. The topics of the essays are: 
“The School and Social Progress,” “The School and 
the Life of the Child,” and “Waste in Education.” In 
the later editions of the work there is a series of short, 
incisive essays on: “The Psychology of Elementary 
Education,” ‘“Froebel’s Educational Principles,” ‘The 
Psychology of Occupations,” “The Development of 
Attention,’ and “The Aim of History in Elementary 
Education.” 

Dewey’s larger work on Democracy and Education 
is but an elaboration of the fundamental points of 
view contained in this book. No student of modern 
education can afford not to know both of these books 
thoroughly; even though they may reject as incom- 
plete the philosophy of education. 


Dimnet, Ernest, THE ART OF THINKING* 

236 pp., Simon and Schuster, 1928. 

A very fine personality is reflected in this discussion 
of the art of thinking. It shows the teacher how the 
problem that underlies her work can be presented with 
great clarity and insight by one who speaks clearly, 
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analyzes well, and writes lucidly. This book shows that 
great learning need not be ponderous. It ought to inspire 
the teacher to study the great underlying social, psy- 
chological, and ethical facts and principles until they 
reach the point of simplicity and directness which 
Abbe Dimnet’s book reveals. Teachers who have read 
Dimnet will not easily be discouraged by the long 
words of some of the books on educational psychology. 
This book will repay study in the art of presentation. 
Esther, Sister O.S.F.. THE CHRISTIAN 

TEACHER* 

The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The latest and most inspirational evidence in sup- 
port of the view that in Catholic education we are 
witnessing the dawn of a better day is The Christian 
Teacher by Sister Mary Esther of the Franciscan 
Sisters, St. Francis, Wis. The hearts of our teachers 
will glow with fervor as they follow Sister Esther 
leading them to the heights where they will breathe 
the invigorating air of high ideals. The book 
demonstrates most engagingly how the teacher will 
enrich her life by the practice of self-control and self- 
discipline. The book proves that the result will be 
not a repression of human nature, but a fulfillment 
and a realization of the highest purposes of life. 
The author demands that the teacher strive for that 
self-mastery which is an organization of human pow- 
ers and resources of personality in all its relations by 
the same ideals or principles that is called the inte- 
gration of personality. .’ — Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap. 


Mary, 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A.. THE SCHOLARSHIP OF 

TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The Sachs Prize Essay of 1926 

109 pp., The Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. 

The theme of the book is methods of improvement 
of the scholarship of teachers in secondary schools. 
It presents in convenient summary form the actual 
situation about supply and qualifications of high- 
school teachers. It analyzes the actual scholarship 
needed by secondary-school teachers, and defines anew 
what is a liberal education. It states the lesson we 
may learn from Germany, discusses the normal school 
and colleges as agencies in improving the scholarship 
of high-school teachers and indicates what may be 
done after the teacher enters service. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A., FOUNDATIONS OF 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION* 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1929. 

This book, now in press, is an effort to correct a 
wrong emphasis in the history of education during the 
first century of the Christian era but more directly to 
furnish a substantial basis for a modern program of 
Christian education by a direct appeal to the New 
Testament. The book is made up of two parts; the 
first part is a study of the four Gospels; the second 
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part is a study of the Epistles. These documents are 
regarded as educational classics under the usual head- 
ings of American education: aim, curriculum, and 
organization of education. It furnishes an answer his- 
torically to the assumption too often made that there 
was a primitive Christianity more or less naive which 
was later corrupted by St. Paul and the Church. 


Hull, Ernst, R., S.J.. THE FORMATION OF 

CHARACTER* 

171 pp., B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 1921. 
(Original Edition 1909.) 

The main conception of this book is one of the most 
fruitful conceptions from which to approach the prob- 
lem of the formation of character. “Character is a 
life dominated by principles.” It contains some excel- 
lent educational suggestions as to the nature of the 
process of self-development and the lifelong continuity 
of the process. The discussion of informal instruction 
and informal discipline is highly suggestive. The book 
attempts to answer three questions: First, what sort 
of men do we wish our children to become; second, 
what sort of material is given us out of which to pro- 
duce this result; and third, what are the means by 
which to produce the desired result. 

To answer the first question, the author discusses 
the relationship of principles and ideals to character 
formation and describes particularly the worldly, the 
Christian, and the all-around ideals. To answer the 
second question he discusses the problem of human 
development, the psychological, physical, and rational 
basis of habit, and to answer the third question he 
points out the significance of instruction, discipline, 
and example, both formal and informal in the process. 


THE INDIANA SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION 

Vol. I, “The Religious Education of Protestants in 
an American Commonwealth.” Vol. II, “Measurements 
and Standards in Religious Education.” Vol. III, “Re- 
ligious Education Survey Schedules.” George H. Doran 
Company, 1929. 579 pp. + 531 pp. + 271 pp. 
(1381 pp.) 

This is the most comprehensive study made of re- 
ligious education in America, and it is an effort to 
apply to the problems of spiritual illiteracy what we 
have learned in the general field of mental illiteracy. 
The work is primarily a reference work, but anyone 
dealing with the problems of religious education should 
consult it, for they are sure to find some helpful 
suggestions affecting their work. This is particularly 
true of the second volume (531 pp), which deals with 
the Measurements and Standards in Religious Educa- 
tion. The study of textbooks on religion in this vol- 
ume is especially noteworthy. The third volume gives 
the questionnaires which were used in the investiga- 
tions which are summarized in the two volumes, and 
that is in itself a suggestive formulation of the 
problems. 
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James, William, TALKS TO TEACHERS ON 
PSYCHOLOGY; and to Students in Some of 
Life’s Ideals 
301 pp., Henry Holt Co., New York, 1925. 

This is a very practical and simple book on the ap- 
plication of essential ideas of psychology to education 
written in an inimitable literary style. Though writ- 
ten a long time ago, it still remains a worth-while 
book to read because of its common sense. It dis- 
cusses the usual problems of educational psychology. 
Teachers neglect to read what may be regarded in 
some ways as the better part of the book, the three 
talks on life ideals at the end. 

This is the best book as an introduction to educa- 
tional psychology. 


Jutta, Sister Mary, O.S.F.. SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

AS A MORAL FACTOR IN EDUCATION* 

(In preparation.) The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

An extraordinarily fine view of teaching and edu- 
cation permeates this book on discipline which ordi- 
narily has been conceived of as merely a subordinate 
factor in education, but is here treated fundamentally 
and consistently in relation to the ultimate end of 
education. 

It brings to bear on the problem practically of all 
of the modern child studies in different fields in a 
helpful and constructive way. It provides the origi- 
nal contribution of Sister Jutta’s. The book is an ex- 
cellent summary of the literature of the last twenty- 
five years on school discipline and more particularly 
of the recent literature. Case studies abound. The 
problems are presented critically through innumer- 
able instances. You not only see the child through 
the eyes of the teacher, but with great illumination 
you see the teacher through the eyes of the child. 
The routine aspects of discipline are discussed intelli- 
gently, and practical suggestions for mechanizing 
them are made both from the general literature of 
the subject and in the light of the author’s personal 
experience. Incentives and motives receive perhaps 
their best discussion in this book. The repressions of 
school life are presented in the light of what we have 
learned from mental hygiene. The important service 
that the task renders not only in the intellectual 
school, but in the disciplinary life of the school must 
be shown and the relation to wholesome moral educa- 
tion underlies each chapter in the book. 


Kirsch, Felix M., O.M.Cap., Litt.D., and Aurelia, Sister 
Mary, O.S.F.. M.A.. PRACTICAL AIDS FOR 
CATHOLIC TEACHERS* 

Benziger Bros., New York, N.Y., 1928. 

This is decidedly a book of practical aids for the 
teaching of religion. It is clearly a reference work and 
should be consulted either preparatory to the planning 
of a group of lessons or when the teacher gets into dif- 
ficulty in the presentation of a particular subject. 
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However, though the book is extensive in scope, it is 
not inclusive. 


Lindworsky, Johann, THE TRAINING OF THE 

WILL* 

232 pp., Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1929. 

This book, just off the press, is the most adequate 
discussion in English of the problem of training of the 
will. It is a translation of a German work by a Jesuit 
professor at the University of Cologne. It brings our 
knowledge of the training of the will in relationship 
of the whole literature of experimental psychology. 
Current false conceptions of the will are exposed and 
a great many of the proposals for training of the will 
are analyzed and shown to be absurd. Great empha- 
sis is piaced in the book on the doctrine of values and 
particularly the values of a system of thought. These 
in relation to the motives of human conduct receive an 
enlightening discussion for teachers. Religion natur- 
ally finds its place in a psychology of values in a sys- 
tem of thought and in the formation of motives. To 
illustrate how this works, the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola are used as an illustration and 
help us to understand better the remarkable success of 
that book and the educational idea which underlies it. 
A scientific detachment, a spirit of fairness, a fine 
spiritual conception of human nature pervades this 
entire work. Here is a psychology with a soul in 
harmony with the most recent findings of experi- 
mental psychology. Here is a challenge to much of 
our educational psychology and much of our educa- 
tional practices. 


Maher, Michael, S.J.. PSYCHOLOGY* (Stonyhurst 
Series) 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 
This is the best general psychology available from 
the scholastic point of view. 


Moore, Dom. Thomas Verner, 

CHOLOGY* 

412 pp., J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 

This is written by the distinguished professor of 
the Catholic University and emphasizes the actual 
developmental aspects of psychology. It brings to 
bear on the problem all of the modern psychologies 
except the Gestalt which was not fully developed 
when the book was written. The book is a little bit 
difficult in its terminology and especially its medical 
terms. 


DYNAMIC PSY- 


Mary Helen Mayer, M.A.. THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

TEACHING OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS* 

162 pp., Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

“Miss Mayer, who is a Research Fellow of Mar- 
quette University, rendered a distinct service to edu- 
cation by making the treatise ‘De Magistro’ of the 
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Angelic Doctor accessible and—as we hope—appreci- 
ated by our modern teachers and educators. Part I— 
almost one-fourth of the book—is an introduction by 
the editor, Dr. Fitzpatrick. It is a valuable essay. The 
learned doctor calls attention to the light the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas can shed upon modern educational 
problems. Part II presents a fine translation of the 
treatise, and Part III a development and application 
of its principles. I share the opinion of the editor, 
that the translation and the interpretation are genuine 
contributions to the cause of education. Anyone who 
is anxious to learn the ideas of a master mind in the 
Church about education will ask for this book. It is 
hoped that the Marquette Series of Monographs on 
Education will find its way into every library.” (By 
Father Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap.) 


Report of the Committee on Character Education of 
the National Education Association, CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 7, 1926. 
This report is included in this list to reveal the 

dreadful state of confusion of the whole problem of 
character training. It is chaotic. The Bible is quoted 
and Darwin is quoted, apparently to satisfy both sides. 
There is terrible consciousness of the many sides that 
must be considered in the problem and the difficulty 
of including religion in the discussion. These difficul- 
ties are in Ruskin’s language, ‘Fain hidden, yet full 
confessed,” and it is this which largely explains the 
confusion of the report. 


National Society for the Study of Education, THE 
FOUNDATIONS AND TECHNIQUE OF CUR- 
RICULUM MAKING 
Part 1,475 pp. Curriculum Making, Past and Pres- 

ent, Part 2, 238 pp. The Foundation of Curriculum 

Making. 

This is a recent and comprehensive organization of 
the material on curriculum making. No student of the 
subject can possibly deal with it accurately without 
this book. 

Part I includes a history of the general development 
of curriculum making in the United States since 1825 
and records in the language of the experiments, the 
examples of progressive curriculum construction in 
public-school systems and in the private laboratory 
schools. It concludes with the section on miscellane- 
ous curriculum studies with a comprehensive bibli- 
ography on the subject of curriculum making. The 
most interesting part of the whole study is the effort 
of the leaders in American education to formulate a 
statement to which they could all subscribe. Such a 
statement actually occupies pages 11 to 29 of Volume 
II, but there are many supplementary statements by 
these same men to indicate perhaps that the general 
statement does not exactly represent their views. Noth- 
ing could furnish a better basis for the study of a cur- 
riculum than this Volume IT. 
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Pope, Hugh, O.P.. THE CATHOLIC STUDENT'S 
“AIDS” TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE* (in 
three-volume and five-volume editions). Second edi- 
tion revised, 1918, 1926 
Burns, Oates and Washburne, London. P. J. Ken- 

edy & Sons, New York. 

This is an indispensable reference book for any 
teacher of religion. Hardly any question that is 
likely to come up in the elementary, high school, or 
even on the college level, cannot be answered from 
the extensive and rich information in these compre- 
hensive volumes. The organization of the material is 
extraordinarily well done and every aspect of Bible 
study is practically covered. It will serve the pur- 
pose of the teacher who wants for example, a simple 
analysis of the Gospels or historical background of 
the Gospels as well as the teacher who wants to know 
the most recondite questions regarding the manu- 
scripts of the Greek Testaments. 


Rugg, Harold, and Schumaker, Ann, THE CHILD- 

CENTERED SCHOOL 

World Book Company, Chicago, New. York. 

This is an effort at an appraisal of what is called the 
new education. It is in a genuine sense critical. It 
states the article of faith of the new education as 
(1) freedom vs. control, (2) child initiative vs. teacher 
initiative, (3) the active school-child interest as the 
basis of new educational programs, (4) creative self- 
expression, and (5) personality and social adjustment. 
It makes a very interesting contrast between the con- 
ventional school’s program and the more complicated 
programs of the new education. 

There are four excellent critical chapters extending 
from page 98 to page 142. This is perhaps the first 
time the new progressive education has had the benefit 
of intelligent criticism. 

There are a series of chapters at the end of the book 
on the creative impulse and self-expression and the 
function of rhythm in life that is stimulating to all 
teachers, and, of course, more particularly to teachers 
of music, art, and drama. 

The appendices have an excellent series of bibliogra- 
phies on curriculum making, the creative arts, and 
equipment, materials, and records. 


Sister Mary Salome, OS.F.. THE SCHOOL 

VISITOR* 

190 pp., Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.” 

“The title does not reveal the whole scope of this 
treatise. It is certainly not limited to school visitors, 
but is of interest and usefulness to everyone concerned 
about education: parents, teachers, supervisors, and 
superintendents of schools. It will solve many prob- 
lems of daily occurrence—not vaguely, but according 
to those sound Christian principles so deplorably lack- 
ing in our general educational literature. A few topics 
selected at random will illustrate its contents: Train- 
ing for Character, Training in Catholic Practices, 
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Problems of Social Management, Health, Leisure, Ed- 
ucational and Social Case Work, Tables, Reports, etc. 
The sections are necessarily short, but always to the 
point, very suggestive and modern. A good bibliogra- 
phy, in which Catholic writers are well represented, 
facilitates the work of those who desire more informa- 
tion on the topics of special interest to them.” (By 
Father Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap.) 


Sharp, John K., Rev. AIMS AND METHODS IN 

TEACHING RELIGION* 

397 pp., Benziger Brothers, New York, 1929. 

This is one of the most recent books on the subject 
of religion, and attempts to tell, comprehensively, the 
whole problem. It has a number of very good bibli- 
ographies, and for both these reasons deserves to be 
considered. However, the teacher’s attitude toward 
the book should be very critical both in its education- 
al plans and in its excessive use of the Herbation 
method, in the lesson plans and its somewhat dubious 
value of the graphic illustrations. 


THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF SAINT 

IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA* 

351 pp., Robert Scott, London, 1917. 

This volume contains not only the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of Saint Ignatius of Loyola but a commentary in 
very great detail on almost every phase of the Exer- 
cises and the Directory for conducting the exercises. 

This book is included in this list because it always 
seemed to me that the method of Saint Ignatius of 
Loyola in developing his own spiritual nature, and his 
proposal of exercises for the development of the spir- 
itual nature of others, was, in fact, an educational work 
and should be treated primarily from the educational 
point of view. This is more particularly true in these 
days when character education is receiving such great 
emphasis both inside and outside of the Church, and 
there is so much confusion as to exactly what is meant 
by spiritual development and the formation of char- 
acter. Teachers in every grade of schools should study 
the book for its educational suggestions and its in- 
sight into spiritual development as a part of educa- 
tional process. 


Windle, Bertram, C. A., Sir, THE EVOLUTIONARY 

PROBLEM AS IT IS TODAY* 

66 pp., Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 

This is a truly remarkable succinct summary of the 
literature of the problem of evolution. Our whole edu- 
cational literature is permeated with a vague statement 
of evolutionary theory which is presumed to control 
educational philosophy and practice. A study of this 
little book of Sir Bertram Windle’s will furnish the 
teacher an intelligent point of view. It contains also 
enough of the data regarding this important problem 
to make possible a genuine understanding of it. No 
teacher in any kind of school should fail to read this 
book and this is particularly true of Catholic teachers. 
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A NOTEWORTHY RURAL PROGRAM 


It is generally recognized that the city in America would 
not be Catholic unless the hinterland from which the growth 
and the energy of the city comes ‘were Catholic. “Now to 
make a country truly Catholic,” writes His Grace John J. 
Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, “the country parish should 
have all the elements of a living and prospering Catholicity. 
Whatever advantages the city has that are worth while, should 
be brought to the country parish insofar as it is possible to 
bring them. 

“The elements which make up the prosperous and success- 
ful country parish are, according to Archbishop Glennon: 

1. A Catholic church which shall follow the Church’s 
liturgy with exactness and piety... . A parish priest who 
will preach the word of God and break the Bread of Life 
to his people that thereby they may live more abundantly. 

2. A Catholic school, substantially built and well lighted, 
directed by able religious teachers, leading where opportunity 
presents and the demand is made, to the neighboring Cath- 
olic high school. 

3. The spirit of cooperation in spiritualities and in tempo- 
rals which brings the people of the parish into a real Cath- 
olic congregation, not a mere aggregation of individuals 
brought together by geographic proximity, but the spirit of 
‘one faith, one Lord, one baptism.’ 

4. Good roads which are as necessary in the country as 
paved streets in the city. 

5. A meeting place for the Catholic people where they 
can be socially united and where Catholic action shall be 
sustained according to Catholic moral standards. This hall 
should take the place of the present evily inclined clubhouse 
or roadhouse and dance hall that unfortunately are coming 
to be associated with the newly built highways. 

6. A well-trained and efficient doctor whose ministrations 
shall be according to the standards of the Church. 

7. Cooperation in promoting rural welfare. 

8. The erection of a few small cottages in the proximity 
the Church where the old folks can move when their sons 
and daughters assume the form responsibilities and cares.”’ 


ADVICE ON HEALTH CARE OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


The adoption of health habits in the children’s daily 
routine goes far toward maintaining good health, according 
to Health Commissioner Wynne of New York City. He says: 
“Teach and train your children to adopt health habits—and 
these are what I consider most important: 

“Habits of Eating—Teach them to eat a variety of foods, 
and not to make an entire meal of any one or two articles. 

“Teach them to eat food that is proper for them—not 
food for their own choice. 

“Teach them to drink an abundance of drinking water at 
regular intervals. 

“Habits of Cleanliness—Teeth must be brushed at least 
three times a day, particularly at night before going to bed. 

“A warm bath should be taken at least twice a week. 

“Hands and face must be kept clean, and hands must al- 
ways be washed before eating. 

“The child of 10 or younger, should get at least eleven 
hours of sleep, in a well ventilated room. 

“Every child should get plenty of outdoor exercise and 
play every day. 

“Each child should have a regular bowel movement daily, 
preferably after breakfast.” 
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PROBLEMS OF PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

One of the problems in Catholic education is to 
clarify the responsibilities and duties of the various 
persons concerned in the administration of Catholic 
parochial schools. The problem is not so simple as 
that of public-school administration. While the experi- 
ence of public-school administration, particularly in 
the past ten years, is rich and suggestive, this experi- 
ence cannot be conclusive in the matter of Catholic 
parochial schools. It is important that such a defini- 
tion of duties and responsibilities be made as to 
promote the orderly and efficient operation of 
parochial schools. 


The Bishop and the Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools 

The ultimate authority in the Catholic parochial- 
school system is vested in the bishop of the diocese. 
By the very nature of the organization of the Church, 
and of the episcopal authority, this must be so. The 
wide range of duties and responsibilities of the bishop, 
and the great territorial area over which he presides 
makes imperative the delegation of some of his duties 
to be performed under his supervision. Hence, we have 
the diocesan superintendent of schools. In general, the 
superintendent shall perform such duties as are 
assigned to him by the bishop. Ordinarily they relate 
to the general administration, supervision, and in- 
spection of schools. The nature of the specific duties 
assigned to him will necessarily determine the quali- 
fications he must have to perform his duties efficiently. 

Shall the diocesan superintendent of schools be con- 
ceived of in terms of the state superintendent of in- 
struction, or in terms of a city superintendent of 
schools? Or shall he be conceived of in terms of a 
secretary of the state board of education, whose activ- 
ities are directed to the building up of an efficient 
administrative machine, with the strictly professional 
educational duties assigned to others? Or is he the 
business manager of the system? Or perhaps his main 
function is inspection, or that very difficult duty, the 
constructive professional supervision of schools. The 
nature of these various services should be clearly 
understood, and the duties of the superintendent 
clearly defined with reference to them. 

Further questions might be raised regarding an 
organization that might be developed around the 
bishop, to cooperate with the diocesan superintendent 
of schools. In a diocese in which there is a university 
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with a school of education, or a college with a good 
department of education, might not the faculty of the 
school or department be utilized as a research depart- 
ment of the diocesan school system? In every case, the 
programs, suggestions, or proposals made by the 
school of education must have the approval of the 
bishop, or the diocesan superintendent of schools, 
before they are promulgated in the system. Might not 
an efficient advisory group, around the central 
diocesan educational office check school building 
plans, layout of school grounds, and other physical 
problems of school development ? 


The Pastor and the Parochial School 


One of the major and immediate problems of the 
Catholic schools system -is the relationship of the 
pastor to the local parochial schools. What is his duty 
and his responsibility with reference to it? How shall 
he conceive of his duties? What kind of services has 
his training best prepared him to render? Is he or 
his assistant to be regarded as the principal of the 
school, rendering all the expert educational services 
implied in that title? Should he be a strictly profes- 
sional officer at all? Should his duties be principally 
administrative, relating particularly to the financial 
problems of the parish school, and its physical plant? 
Should he associate with himself a group of parishion- 
ers who might serve as a board of education for the 
parish, or at least as an advisory council. 

Would it be possible to assign enough real power 
to such a board? Is it possible to develop such a 
parish advisory group so that they take a real interest 
in the problem, and feel that their services are appre- 
ciated. Have any techniques been worked out by 
which such cooperation of parishioners has _ been 
secured over a considerable period? 


The Religious Community and the Parish School 


The most important practical problem of parochial 
schools is a supply of teachers. We do not raise in this 
connection the problem of the adequacy of the supply 
or its quality. The supply of teachers is furnished the 
parochial schools by the religious community, partic- 
ularly by the community that has been brought to the 
local school by the pastor. The religious community 
recruits the teachers and trains them, and assigns 
them, and reassigns them. To watch their development 
and keep them growing, the religious community 
appoints a community school visitor who inspects and 
supervises the work of the members of the community. 
Her main responsibility is to her religious superior. 
She is liaison officer between the parish priest on the 
one hand and the diocesan superintendent or bishop 
on the other, and the mother superior of the religious 
community. Exactly what should be her relation to 
the parish priest and to the diocesan superintendent 
of schools? Should there be a group of diocesan super- 
visors of subjects or grades, who have direct responsi- 
bility to the diocesan superintendent, or can the com- 
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munity school visitor act as the agent of the superin- 
tendent and make reports to him as well as to her 
superior? What are the actual problems which such 
a situation develops. The internal problems of the 
individual school is not our present concern, but one 
problem is strictly relevant. Who shall be the principal 
of the parish school; parish priest or assistant, or 
a Sister ? 


Further Discussion and Analysis 


Such, in a preliminary way, is a statement of the 
major problems of general parochial-school adminis- 
tration. We should like to publish practical suggestions 
from those actually doing the work of parochial-school 
administration. Meanwhile, we shall come to closer 
grips with the problems and more detailed analyses 
of significant events or situations develop and warrant 
comment. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
EDUCATION 


The very definite and tremendous propaganda that 
has been going on for a federal Department of Educa- 
tion is apparently checked. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, is convinced that “an ade- 
quate position for education within a department and 
with sufficient financial support for its research, survey, 
and other work is all that is needed.” The problem will 
apparently now have, instead of the advertising tech- 
nique of mere repetition of shibboleths and catch 
phrases, a dispassionate consideration. This is to be 
brought about by the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion which will consider the whole question of the fed- 
eral government in relation to education and present 
a report to the Secretary of the Interior. A group of 
leading educators of the country will serve on this com- 
mission on which there are three subcommittees. 

The first, under the chairmanship of James E. Rus- 
sell, dean emeritus of the teachers college of Columbia 
University, will consider the educational activities of 
the United States Government. The second subcommit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Lotus D. Coffmann, 
president of the University of Minnesota, will consider 
the relation of the Federal Government and higher edu- 
cation. The third subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
will consider subsidies granted for education of less 
than college grade. Two excellent appointments of 
Catholics have been made: Dr. George E. Johnson and 
Msgr. Edward A. Pace, both of the Catholic University. 
Other Catholic universities and colleges might have 
been represented and other sections of the country. 

Among the questions to be considered, are: 

State the principle of local autonomy or decentral- 
ized responsibility. 

What types of federal activity strengthen local auton- 
omy and responsibility ? What types weaken them? 

What reorganization of present federal activities in 
education best insures their effective coordination ? 
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Recognizing the value of federal support in starting 
new enterprises, what are the present conditions that 
justify continuation of federal subsidies ? 

When federal subsidies were established, federal tax- 
ation was indirect ; what is the justification for continu- 
ing and extending these now that two thirds of federal 
taxes are direct income taxes? 

What evidence shows whether federal subsidies are 
or are not weakening local responsibility ? 

On the basis of present federal subsidies, what are 
the advantages and the disadvantages of gradually re- 
ducing and ultimately withdrawing federal subsidies 
to a state as the state appropriations for the specified 
purpose increase? 

Tue CatnHotric Scoot JourNAL, during the coming 
year, while these committees are considering these 
questions, will state its position on the more funda- 
mental of the questions. 


THE QUALITY OF LIFE AND THE 
AIM OF EDUCATION 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, says, 
in a recent number of Current History: “Never in the 
history of mankind has there been a country where the 
large majority of people are so well housed, so well fed, 
so well educated, so pleasantly transported, and so 
plentifully amused.” 

The statement is read generally with great satisfac- 
tion. It is quoted in the newspapers as evidence of its 
popular appeal, and it is this very statement of what is 
called the idea of progress that is the basis of contem- 
porary civilization. 

For what purpose are we so well housed and so well 
fed? Are we so well educated for what? To what end 
are we so pleasantly transported and so plentifully 
amused ? What boots it that we live so well or so fast, 
and we know not the meaning of life? On what road 
are we transported so pleasantly? To the everlasting 
bonfire, or to everlasting life? What account shall we 
render for our stewardship of time if only we are plenti- 
fully amused ? 

These are questions our educational system must 
answer. It must concern itself with the quality of 
human life. Its main question and major objective is: 
What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? 

The very definite answer Catholic education gives to 
that question is its distinctive contribution to Ameri- 
can education and American civilization. Catholic edu- 
cation says in substance to much of our contemporary 
educational effort: You are stopping at an inn. Your 
home is beyond. Not to this, but through this. 


The principles of Catholic action are clearly defined, but 
for their proper understanding long and profound study is 
required. But outside of the clearly marked limits there is 
so much in this practical world of ours that is purely matter 
of opinion. We must be tolerant of the opinions of every 
man, and we must not resent the criticism of our own 
opinions.—Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P. 








Back to the Home’ 


Ella Frances Lynch 


fostering a world-wide movement to enlighten 

parents concerning their duty as the true educa- 
tors of their children. In this project to surround the 
earth with goodness and learning by way of the homes, 
the chief essentials are to persuade parents of their 
mission as educators and to simplify good methods for 
their use. 

Of the several great organizations codperating with 
our League, none has gone more deeply and wisely into 
the work of parent instruction than the Belgian Ligue 
de |’Education Familiale, which generously places itself 
at the service of the world for information and mate- 
rials. With a view to national well-being, this Ligue 
for 30 years has instructed parents and prospective 
parents by means of regular courses in child training 
given in the convent schools. Its vice-president, M. 
Paul de Vuyst, whose tireless efforts have done much 
to raise the level of rural life and agriculture through- 
out Belgium, was perhaps the most noteworthy figure 
at the July conference of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations in Geneva. We shall quote later 
from his masterly discourse on the duty of parents to 
educate their children before schooling them. 


si International League of Teacher-Mothers is 


Begin with the Infant 


A major activity of our own League of Teacher- 
Mothers for more than fifteen years has been the 
correspondence with parents in all parts of the world, 
with a view to persuading them that education is not 
some far-off, intricate, costly, belated sort of attain- 
ment, but that its essentials abound at the threshold 
of every well-ordered home, and almost without price ; 
that it is not for hire nor for sale by the yard, nor 
much more in evidence among college graduates than 
among nongraduates. A mother writes to me: “Our boy 
is five years old, but my husband thinks it is too soon 
to begin educating him. What do you advise?” My 
answer is: “Good friend, your five-year-old son has 
already had five years of education. Moreover, they are 
the most important five years of his entire apprentice- 
ship to learning. The effectiveness of schooling depends 
almost wholly upon the education that precedes it. 
Human likes and dislikes, prejudices, strength or weak- 
ness of will in youth and age, are due largely to habits 
intentionally or unintentionally cultivated in the home 
before the child is old enough to profit by schooling. 
Education connotes habit forming; soul training; 
character making, which is the mission of parents; 
and therefore education is the preparation for life that 
children get before they enter school. I recommend 


IWritten for the Catholic School Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., and The Irish 
Independent, Dublin. 


that you begin at once the study and application of 
the principles of child training, which is by no means 
as forbidding an enterprise as it may sound to the 
novice. A subject is already half mastered when the 
heart is in the learning.” 


Education vs. Schooling 


Unfortunately, the term education is confused with 
schooling, instruction, and book knowledge, and is used 
more often in a wrong than in the right sense. Note 
the general use of the word educator instead of in- 
instructor, professor, superintendent, teacher. The 
parents are the educators. The teachers are the teach- 
ers. To quote M. de Vuyst: 

“The word education should be employed preferably 
for moral training and the word instruction for intel- 
lectual training. Education, that is to say the train- 
ing in good habits, can be given, for the most part, 
only in the home; instruction is given normally in the 
school. There is a certain danger in confusing education 
(moral training) with instruction. The confusion may 
cause the home and the school to swerve from their 
respective roles. The word education is too often em- 
ployed in English-speaking countries in the sense of in- 
struction. With us, we speak of education in the sense 
of the formation of moral habits, of which good breed- 
ing is the outward expression. The instruction of chil- 
dren is given principally by the school. Their educa- 
tion is carried on principally at home. By this I do 
not mean to say that the primary intellectual develop- 
ment is not brought about in the home or that the 
school cannot contribute to the formation of character, 
or at least to its development. But it is necessary to 
guard against errors of interpretation or exaggeration 
of responsibilities which may occur through the 
thoughtless employment of words.” 


Control the Environment 


Since, during the plastic years, every action whether 
mental or physical, leaves some trace on the nervous 
system, the first duty of parents is to control the 
environment so that childish action may create safe 
paths of least resistance for nervous energy to follow. 
In this instance, the word education may be defined 
as discipline, although, Webster’s definition of disci- 
pline as “severe and systematic training, especially 
with a view to right conduct or prompt and effective 
action,’ needs qualifying for our purpose: Discipline 
need be severe only when wrong paths have been 
formed in the nervous system, which necessitates 
obliteration — habit-breaking —and the forming of 
new paths. My Teacher-Mothers will understand that 
by discipline I mean the treatment suited to a disciple 
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or learner; the submission of the natural animal will 
to a law which is the expression of a human will. It 
means control, with a definite purpose of establishing 
a reasoning self-control. Military discipline is a totally 
different thing and quite out of place in child training. 

Right and wrong are not matters of instinct, but 
have to be learned. Years ago I studied the ways of 
a great horse lover, who trained his colts at a very 
early age by haltering them beside their gentle mother 
when driving her. The colt acquired her gait and 
manners, showed no criminal tendencies, and matricu- 
lated into lovable and intelligent horsehood. Father 
John W. Keogh, chaplain of Newman clubs at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has this to say relative 
to the need of educating children before schooling 
them: 

“The animal natures of children need to be educated 
in infancy and early childhood. They need to be trained 
to obey instinctively. When a boy I observed the train- 
ing of wild horses brought in from the plains. They 
put on the horse a saddle girth that had an opening 
on each side, where a line was attached the end of 
which a man held fast. One of the men wielded a 
whip. The horse was made to go up and down a certain 
path, to which, after two or three drives, he became 
accustomed, after much pulling and some beating. 
Then he was compelled to go a number of times along 
other paths through the field, after which he could 
generally be led anywhere. During the training the 
master fed him and was very kind to him, but from 
the first he mastered him.” 


Early Systematic Training 


Life is simply an uncharted plain to wild colt and 
child alike, until “systematic training, with a view 
to right conduct,” marks out paths. There can be 
neither safety nor happiness for a child unless it is 
based on willing submission to parental authority, 
which brings to him self-control and teaches him to 
bow the head to wisdom. In this and in no other way 
will he learn to kiss the rod which Almighty God holds 
out to us all. The child who has been taught to obey 
is already half educated. Well-disciplined children are 
not weak spirited, sullen, or tyrannical, and parental 
laxity is not love, but hate. The fear of disobeying his 
parents is. the first step in teaching a child to fear 
breaking the laws of the land and the laws of God. 
ihe habit of obedience can be established without 
resort to harshness, although not without punishment, 
but if not established in early childhood it is doubtful 
whether it can be done without the harshest kind of 
harshness. 

Things are far from well with America. In spite of 
our material prosperity, which sociologists regard as 
the indispensable preliminary of moral and mental 
culture, in spite of intensive and very expensive com- 
pulsory schooling and a plethora of social agencies for 
the moral regeneration of humanity, crime is not 
decreasing and juvenile delinquency keeps ten furlongs 
ahead of our best efforts at prevention. Yet the 
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remedy, education-before-schooling, is at hand in 
every God-fearing household. BACK TO THE HOME. 
All the crime commissions in activity cannot devise 
a working substitute for home education. 

Against this constructive measure it is too frequently 
urged that parents are not competent to educate their 
children. This is true in many cases, but not in nearly 
sO many cases as the advocates of kindergartens, 
nursery schools, and baby brooders would have us be- 
lieve. Incompetent parents should be made competent. 
When a physician sees that a mother is ignorant of 
good methods in the care of her infant he does not 
replace her with a baby tender; he gives her a few 
instructions and tells her to buy a good book on the 
care and feeding of children. The percentage of mothers 
who could qualify in the physical hygiene of infants 
is very much higher today than 20 years ago, thanks 
to the availability of good instructions in that subject, 
yet the human body at any stage is a more complex 
entity than the mind or soul of an unspoiled child. 
Few mothers would confess their inability to use a 
cookbook, yet sane prescriptions for child culture are 
not more difficult of comprehension except to parents 
who have been mentally twisted by a neopagan philos- 
ophy of education. If parents have a long way to go 
in fitting themselves for their mission as educators, 
the school has a much longer way to go before it can 
qualify as an ideal place for children whose home edu- 
cation has failed them. 

If the mother will just please leave undone some of 
the things she now thinks so important and take that 
time to teach her children, she will find that instead of 
being naughty, stupid, lazy or “nervous,” they are 
really very bright, sweet, and lovable, and that her 
efforts bring not only the reward of a good conscience 
but of much lively pleasure. 

Write to me at Minerva, N. Y., if you have special 
problems. Please send stamps. 


BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 17-23 


This year the eleventh annual Book Week will be observed 
November 17 to 23. Colorful posters and useful circulars will 
be sent free of charge by the National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., New York City, to help teachers 
encourage children’s reading throughout the year. 

Books are an essential part of happy childhood days and 
books have never been so colorful and varied as they are 
today. Charming new editions of old favorites are issued each 
year and take their places beside the modern books. 


Suggestions 


A huge book may be constructed with one side arranged 
as a stage entrance, from which book characters emerge to 
form tableaus or enact scenes from books. Prizes may be 
offered for the most original costume at a book-week party. 
Book charades and guessing contests can be worked out in 
classroom exercises. A student may, before the assembly, give 
a book review, dressed as the chief character in the play. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

The National Education Association urges the continued 
observance of American Education Week in the belief that 
every citizen should be kept informed upon the work and 
needs of the schools. America believes that every boy and 
girl shall have a fair start in life. 

No one questions that education is the most effective 
method of remedying industrial and social evils. 

We must foster an intelligent citizenship which can inter- 
pret the institutions of government, the family, industry, and 
religion into a united force in advancing a wholesome civil- 
ization. Progress demands an understanding of social activity 
in the citizen. Without this understanding a nation becomes 
dead to the core. It is for this reason that American Edu- 
cation Week is being established, beginning Armistice Day 
November, 11. The public needs to know how the school is 
functioning, what its ideals are, and in what direction its 
achievement lies. It will give the child an insight into the 
vital problems of life. It will stimulate the teacher to an 
active interest in her pupils. The parent will gain a broader 
vision into the privileges and opportunities of parenthood. 
The citizen will acquire an intelligent faith in the school as 
our greatest collective enterprise. 

Each day will be devoted to some special ideal. The pro- 
gram will be: 

Monday, Nov. 11. Education for faithful citizenship. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12. Home and School Day. Education for 
worthy home membership. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13. Know your School Day. Education 
for mastery of the tools, techniques, and spirit of learning. 

Thursday, Nov. 14. Educational for vocational and econ- 
omic effectiveness. 

Friday, Nov. 15. Health Day. Education for health and 
safety. 











BROTHER EUGENE A. PAULIN, S.M., PH.D. 


Former dean of St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. His 

appointment as superintendent of schools under the Marianist 

Brothers in the St. Louis Province was announced in the Septem- 
ber issue of the CaTtHoLtic SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Saturday, Nov. 16. Community Day. Education for in- 
telligent use of leisure. 
Sunday, Nov. 17. Education for ethical character. 





RT. REV. JOHN J. O’BYRNE. C. M. 


New President, Niagara University Niagara 
Falls, New York—Smiths Studio, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
New President of Niagara University 

Very Rev. J. O’Byrne, C.M., has been appointed president 
of Niagara University at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Father 
O’Byrne, for the past three years, has been superior at St. 
Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J., the preparatory seminary 
of the Vincentian Fathers. Father O’Byrne succeeds Very 
Rev. Francis J. Dodd, C.M., who was president of Niagara 
University for two years. Father Dodd has been appointed 
director of the Sisters of Charity with headquarters at Em- 
metsburg, Md. Niagara University includes the Seminary of 
Our Lady of the Angels, the College, and the High School. 
The college has an enrollment of about 450 students. The 
classes are taught by the Marist Fathers, with the assistance 
of several lay professors. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN TO 
MEET AT FORT WAYNE, IND. 


The National Council of Catholic Men will hold its annual 
convention this year at Fort Wayne, Ind., October 20-22. 
All organizations of the laity, affiliated with the Council are 
urged to send delegates. The cooperation of every group of 
Catholic laity, whether affiliated or not is desired and is 
needed to carry on the work of the N.C.C. M. 

Chief among the activities of the N.C. C. M. at present is 
the nation-wide, sustained program for the exposition of 
Catholic truth by word of mouth, by printed word, and by 
radio. Group conferences will be organized to discuss the 
following phases of this work: 

1. Publication of literature and support of the Catholic 
press. 

2. Methods for the effective distribution of literature: (a) 
By publishers direct; (6) Through book racks; (c) By the 
laity individually and through lay organizations. 
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@he letter of Mr. 
George Wesley Bul- 
lard, Registered Ar- 
chite&, of Tacoma, 
Wash., is character- 
istic of the thous- 
ands of testimonials 
of those who know 
the quality of slate. 
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N. atural Slate Blackboards Stand for Centuries 


Thousands of Users Eve 


here and Every Day Speak for 


the High Quality of Natural Slate 


Back of every product of nature Stands the never-failing 
guarantee of life-time service. There is no sub&stirute for a 
natural product. Unhurried years of thoroughness that nature 
has employed have given, among her many produéts, Nat- 
ural Slate! The fine, close and even grain of this remarkable 
rock was found years ago to be ideal for a writing surface. 
Its compact Structure discouraged wear. Years of abuse failed 
to take their toll, and throughout the country today every 
fine natural slate blackboard Stands in silent testimony of the 
years of service that have left them untouched. 


It 1s only natural that the fine qualities which have built up 
the present popularity of this board should be imitated. In 
all fairness to your school and in the interest of economy and 
service, insist on the best, a “Pyramid” Natural Slate Black- 
board with the guarantee that it will “outlast the building.” 
No matter how often you wash a natural slate blackboard it 
will not harm its surface, for there is no thin layer to peel, 
crack or pull off---it’s the same solid, velvet-like writing sur- 
face all the way through---an unimpeachable guarantee of 
service and lasting economy. 


oft wo valuable books have been prepared for you, one with sizes, specifications and data, and) 
mother, an interesting Story of the quarrying of slate. They are yours free. Write for them today 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
Spe 1050 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvama ee a 


— ke. Pow 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LAYING CORNER STONE OF THE NEW MESSMER DIOCESAN HIGH SCHOOL AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The corner stone was laid by Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. G. Traudt, administrator of the archdiocese. Rev. E. J. Goebel, who is 
preaching, will be principal of the new school. He was jormerly a professor at Pio Nono College, St. Francis, Wis. 


CATHOLIC PROFESSOR OF RELIGION FOR 
IOWA UNIVERSITY 

Rev. John E. Ross of Columbia University, New York, 
has been named Catholic professor at the School of Religion 
of the University of Iowa at Iowa City, Iowa. Father Ross 
holds degrees from four universities. He will take the place 
of Rev. H. G. Takkenberg, who resigned last January. 

The new faculty member spent nine years as chaplain to 
Catholic students at the University of Texas, and was a 
member of the Catholic University of America at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Since 1925 he has been Catholic chaplain at 
Columbia University. 

Since the resignation of Father Takkenberg, the position 
has been filled temporarily by Very Rev. Wm. P. Shannahan, 
rector of St. Patrick’s Church of Iowa City, a former pres- 
ident and professor of philosophy at St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


FEATURES AT WEBSTER COLLEGE 


The entire third floor of the east wing of the administra- 
tion building of Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo., is 
at present being remodeled into a modern and well-designed 
laboratory, smaller ones for individual work, balance rooms, 
stock rooms, and an office for the head of the department. 
In designing this suite for the chemistry department the 
same scheme will be carried out as was used in remodeling 
the present biology suite, which occupies the second floor 
of the same wing and which was designed by the late Dr. 
Joseph of the Medical School of St. Louis University. 

Mademoiselle Marcelle Prevost, director of the department 
of modern languages, and instructor in French, who has 
been on a leave of absence working for her Ph.D. degree in 
France, at the Sorbonne, will resume her work in the French 


department this fall. Mrs. Anna McClain Sankey, instructor 
in expression, and director of the department, who has been 
studying in Chicago at the school conducted by the director 
of the Chicago Art Theater, under Russian actors, who were 
formerly prominent members of the Moscow Art Theater, 
has planned an interesting program for Webster’s Little 
Theater for the coming year. The professors from Kenrick 
Seminary will resume their classes in religion, biblical history, 
philosophy, social science, and history, while the journalism 
courses will be supplemented by some very attractive 
features, and those who are interested in the secretarial field 
will find new and attractive courses. 

Webster College, a school for women, is conducted by the 
Sisters of Loretto, assisted by professors from Kenrick 
Seminary, and lay teachers. 


Plays Published by Catholic Dramatic Company 


Little Nellie’s Christmas Dream (1 act); The Wandering 
Christmas Cakes ((1 act); Her Real Mother (4 acts), all 
by Rev. M. Helfen. Calvary (3 acts); The Prince of Dark- 
ness (3 acts); Bethlehem (3 acts); Harry Dee (3 acts), all 
by William Mathias Lamers. Nature’s Jubilate, by a School 
Sister of Notre Dame. Joan of Arc (1 act), by S. A. Turk. 
The True Spirit of Christmas (3 acts), by M. G. Flaherty. 
All these plays are published by the Catholic Dramatic Com- 
pany, Rev. M. Helfen, Brooten, Minn. 

Little Nellie’s Christmas Dream is a pretty little operetta 
for very young children. It introduces Santa Claus, brownies, 
gingerbread men, dolls, angels, and the Child Jesus. 

The Wandering Christmas Cakes is a comedy that may be 
staged easily by six girls of high-school age or even younger. 

Her Real Mother, a comedy-drama for mixed characters, is 

Continued on page 274 
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N the commercial centers...in the cities and far off corners of the world...in the 
schools of every nation...in fact, wherever human thoughts and deeds are re- 
corded...there you will find the Underwood—the standard of typewriter efficiency. 


The Underwood is known the world over for Regardless of the demands for speed and 
excellence and durability of construction accuracy, the Underwood responds instantly, 
which give a typewriting power more than always maintaining a certain reserve which 
adequate for the most exacting service. even the world’s fastest typists cannot tap. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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NOW — from first grade to university 


The complete 
modern 


music course 


Authoritative —- tested in thousands 
of schools—at your command with an 
effectiveness never before approached 


Beer completion of the remarkable new 
edition of “Music Appreciation for 
Children” marks an epoch in Victor educa- 
tional work. This famous text has been revised 
from cover to cover. Today it is the ultimate 
product of pedagogical research and — 
ence. No effort has been spared to make it 
the most authoritative work in its field. 


Now the scope of Victor text booksisrounded 
out through the whole school life. Used in 
leading school systems throughout the coun- 
try, three out of these four have just been 
adopted by the State of Alabama. 


These outstanding publications fully meet 
every need for more effective teaching of 
music— 


1. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Records). 
The standard definite course for children in 
rural communities; 


2.“‘Music Appreciation for Children” —com- 
prehensive graded lessons for first to sixth 
grade; 

3. “What We Hear in Music”—the great mu- 
sical source book for high schools; 


4. epee and History of Music”— 
widely used in colleges, universities and 
conservatories. 


Orthophonic Victor Records cover the entire 
range of the literature of music. Continually 
the long special educational list grows. With 
the revolutionary new VICTOR combination 
RADIO-ELECTROLA, you command a me- 
dium of musical reproduction of power and re- 
alism far beyond all previous experience. 


Today the opportunity for musical education 
is unlimited. 





The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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suitable for young-peoples’ societies or social clubs. It has 
a very clever plot, somewhat different from the average, and 
well handled by the author. The reviewer begs to state 
that there is one line in the dialogue which should be 
omitted. 

The True Spirit of Christmas, a drama in three acts, may 
be produced by grade or high-school pupils or adults with 
the assistance of several children; or by the children with the 
assistance of one male and two female characters who can 
take the grown-up parts. The story is well told. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Scientific Study in Curriculum Making. (Business edu- 
cation.) By Wm. L. Connor, A.M., and Lloyd L. Jones, A.B. 
$1.00 Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Curricular Studies, for Elementary Grades. By the Sisters 
of St. Dominic, Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 570 pages, 
$2.75. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

From Now Till Then. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. 308 
pages, $1.20. The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Ny “ 

English at Work. By Elizabeth Hill Spalding, A.B. The 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Introduction to Art Education. By William G. Whitford. 
338 pages, $2.25. Appleton & Company, New York City. 

Organic and Food Chemistry. By Garry Eugene Culver, 
LL. D., and Thomas Arthur Rogers, B.S. 212 pages, $1.50. 
P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aids to Zoology. By Harry Lister, M.Sc., F.Z.S. 1929, 
$1.50. William Wood & Company, New York City. 

Progressive French Reader. By Joseph S. Galland and 
Armand E. Du Gord. $1.80. The Macmillan Company, 1929, 
New York City. 

The New and Healthy Living. Books I (312 pages) and 
II (438 pages). By Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Ph.D., and Mary 


| L. Hahn. Charles E. Merrill Company, 381 Fourth St., New 


York City. 

Stories of Health and Happiness. By Elizabeth Blaine 
Jenkins. 163 pages. Charles E. Merrill, 381 Fourth St., New 
York City. 

Gregg Speed Studies. By John Robert Gregg. 300 pages, 
$1.20. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, IIl. 

The Technique of Teaching Typewriting. By Jane E. 
Clem, B.S. 363 pages, $2.60. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stories I Like with Pictures. By Me. By Maud C. Stub- 
bings and Genevieve M. Watts. 24 cents. Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 


Pamphlet Publications 


Creative Teaching and Professional Progress. The fourth 
yearbook (1929) of the department of classroom teachers of 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Some Polarization Phenomena of Very Short Radio Waves. 
By Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Professor of Physics, 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Texas. 

Lending Collection of the Newark Museum. By Edith 
Gustafson and Sara A. Hine. The Museum, Newark, N. J. 

Plays, Poems and Prose. A Hamtramck Anthology by the 
students in the Hamtramck Public Schools, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 

Concluded on page 277 
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FOR details on the origin, theory and scope of this new and 
important teaching device, write for the free booklet, ‘The 
Story of Eastman Classroom Films.”’ 


EASTMAN 


Classroom Films 


OE ietaii planned, easily used, these motion pic- 
tures for the classroom have unmistakably demonstrated 
their value as teaching aids wherever they have been 
made available to schools. 

Because of their content, their construction, and their 
manner of use, EASTMAN CLaAssrooM FILMs arouse a 
healthy, questioning attitude in the pupil...an appetite 
for project work...a stimulation to further independent 
study. They vITALIZE SCHOOL WORK. 





EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 


EasTMAN Kopak CoMPANY 





RocHesTer, New York 
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Keenan Slate 


for Blackboards— Wainscoting — 
Toilet Partitions— Shower Stalls— 
Lintels —Treads— Sinks — Shingles 


When you buy Slate, you buy more than 
materials. For with the Slate you need 
service. Keenan Slate is quarried, worked, 
finished, sold and shipped by a single, 
compact organization. The Slate comes cut 
to size and ready for installation—on time! 


A Word about DURO-CORK 


Duro-Cork, for display boards, is supplied in 
full 14-ft. lengths and 4-ft. widths. If preferred, 


it will be delivered cut to exact required sizes. 


KEENAN 


Structural Slate Company 
First National Bank Bldg. 


2 informative booklets 
are yours for = 
the asking. 





Easton, Penna. | 


Clip and | 
Mail Coupon 






KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 







[] Please quote OM .......cc.cee% square feet of Keenan Structural 
Slate Blackboards, delivered to address below. | 
[] Please quote on .............. square feet of Duro-Cork Display 





Board, delivered to address below. 
] Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards 
and Display Boards. 







PEM. 6:0 02s eeneniees 





City & State 
J Pleas ant Catalog B on other Slate products. 





Address. . 
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oremost 
nl Quality 


School ton 
General School Supplies 


Kindergarten Helps. 
Practical Drawing Books 
Practical Writing Course 


Wi Catalogue 





Bist icas (om 
116 SoMichigan Blvd. "9 Chicrgol 











The ‘osama Teachiar Method that 
Awakens Pupil Interest! 


Modern teachers are using Picturol and Picturol Still Films to 
make their lesson presentations live, interesting and effective. 
Beyond providing a vast storehouse of material for daily lessons, 
it awakens in pupils an enthusiastic response never before 
equaled by any other method of teaching. 

Through eye appeal attention is assured. Drab facts are turned 
into drama. Interest is retained and sustained. Dormant ability 
becomes aroused . . . a keen desire to acquire knowledge follows 
naturally the appeal that Picturol makes to the eye and the 
imagination. 

This little still film projector enables you to project singly or 
serially picture films of your own selection from a wide variety 
of subjects. Operation is simple . . . it may be moved from 
room to room conveniently. Connect up with any electric-light 
socket or battery and it is set to project. With each Picturol 
comes a helpful teaching syllabus covering the films you select. 


Get the detailed facts about SEND THE COUPON 


this helpful, economical teach- 
- Society for V Visual Education, Inc. 



























ing tool. Send the coupon 
now ... there is no obligation. Dept. 1, 327 8. La Salle St., Chicago. 


SOCIETY FOR 7! . Sentictien: “tease send” me ti 
* details = your eieccpsh offer on Stand- 
ISUAL EDUCATIO l ard 8S. E. Picturol Projector with 
selected Saleem Check here for 
Catalog of school film motion picture 
wissadiiiane iatilbidiin and i subjects. 
Distributors of Visual Aids 


SEY goo a 6000 7 ¥ 4k ee ease eae deed 
Dept. I 327 S. La Salle St. J Address. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EVIDENCE 


Is in Thousands upon Thousands 
of Schoolrooms and on 

Millions and Millions 

of School Books 


That is Why 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are Used More and More Each Year 


The Saving is very evident 

The Sanitary features are most important 

The Lesson in Thrift is practical and wholesome 
Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Miles C. Holden, President 





Concluded from page 274 

The Conduct of Community Centers. A practical guide 
for recreation workers. 25 cents. Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Illustrated Stage Monthly. Yearly subscription $1.00. 
The Catholic Dramatic Movement, 610 Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The Crusader’s Almanac. 64 pages, 25 cents. Franciscan 
Monastery, Washington, D. C. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Twenty-third annual report of the president and of the 
treasurer for the year ending June 30, 1929. 

The First 100,000,000,000 of American Life Insurance. By 
George T. Wight. A report submitted to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. August 20, 1929. Four pages. 

Adult Education Activities During the Biennium 1926-28. 
Bulletin, 1929, No. 23, Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR 


The weary teacher who is driven to distraction by absurd 
answers in children’s papers, may find relief and even enjoy- 
ment in her work if she can see the unconscious humor that 
many statements contain. A writer in the Progressive 
Teacher suggests the following: 

An appendix is a portion of a book which nobody yet 
has discovered to be of any use. An ibex is where you look 
in the back part of a book to find anything you want. 
Gender shows whether a man is masculine, feminine, or 
neuter. The masculine of vixen is vicar. A grass widow is 
the wife of a vegetarian. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Henry VII was very fat, besides being a nonconformist. 
Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1588 and died in 1560. 
She did not have a very long reign. The result of colonization 
in Elizabeth’s reign was that Raleigh brought smoking into 
England, and had a bucket of cold water thrown on him, 
and that Drake discovered potatoes around the world. 

Andrew Jackson was called Old Hickory because he was 
a little tough when a boy. Paul made three journeys, the 
last one after his martyrdom. Marriage is a sacrament where 
the priest unites a man and woman in fatal-union. 

The pagans were a contented race until the Christians 
came among them. A deacon is the lowest kind of a Chris- 
tian. The Bible is against bigamy when it is said no man can 
have two masters. False doctrine is when a doctor gives 
wrong stuff to a man. 

Benjamin Franklin produced electricity by rubbing cats 
backward. Benjamin Franklin was the founder of electricity. 
America was discovered by the Spinach. 

But, she adds these questions: “You laugh at all these? 
Yes, and yet isn’t it a real tragedy that children get no more 
out of what they are supposed to learn? And whose fault 
is it?” 


NONE LEFT 


The catechism lesson was in progress. ‘““How many Sacra- 
ments are there?” was the question. “None, teacher,” an- 
swered Tommy confidently. “Come, come, Tommy,” said the 
astonished instructor, “surely you know that there are 
seven?” But the witness was not to be shaken. “There are 
none left now; Mrs. Cassidy received the Last Sacraments 
yesterday,” was his rather disconcerting rejoinder.—Fort- 
nightly Review. 
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SISTERS OF MERCY UNITE 

Thirty-nine motherhouses were represented by 117 dele- 
gates at the first general chapter of the Sisters of Mercy 
which was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, August 26-31. Mother 
Carmelita of Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md., was elected 
superior general. The new Institute is made up of six prov- 
inces with a total number of 5,012 Sisters. The number of 
Sisters of Mercy still outside the Institute is 4,267. The newly 
created provinces have their provincial houses at Providence, 
R. L., Dallas, Pa., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, 
Nebr., while the general motherhouse is at Mount Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Md. 

Mother Mary Mathew, superior of the Providence com- 
munity was appointed provincial of the newly created 
province at Providence. The communities of Providence, Fall 
River, New York City, and Gabriels, the motherhouse in the 
Diocese of Ogdensburg, N. Y., compose the Providence 
province. Mother Loretta and Mother Basilian, both of the 
Fall River community will serve as assistant provincial and 
as procurator, respectively. 

The union of the Sisters of Mercy is the consummation of 
a project which the Holy See long had in mind. It was first 
proposed in 1905 by His Eminence Cardinal Falconio, then 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. The present move- 
ment, which culminated in the decree of March 1, 1929, had 
its inception in Chicago, and later was taken up by the 
Baltimore Community. 

The union effected in Cincinnati, besides strengthening 
religious discipline, will enable the Institute to carry on more 
easily the care of the poor, the sick, and the ignorant by 
conducting schools, hospitals, orphanages, and homes for 
working girls, and by visiting the afflicted in their homes. 
The objective of the Sisters of Mercy is to lessen suffering 
in whatever form it may be found. Since the year 1843 they 
have been a powerful factor in advancing social welfare. 


CATHOLIC DEAF NEED SCHOOLS 


Rev. M. A. Purtell, S.J., pastor of the Catholic deaf-mutes 
of New York City, has just made an appeal for the establish- 
ment of schools and the means of attending to the spiritual 
needs of Catholic deaf-mutes throughout the country. He 
says: “We have provided asylums for widows and orphans, 


homes for wayward boys and girls, our parochial schools dot — 


the land; we have our academies and colleges, aid for the 
Negro and the Indian, and we send help to the foreign mis- 
sions; we have listened to the earnest pleadings of those 
gifted with hearing and speech, but strange to say, we have 
failed to notice the mute pleadings of those unable to speak 
for themselves, the silent little ones of the faith, but whose 
cause is crying out loudly at this moment for assistance.” 

There are only 15 Catholic schools for the deaf in the 
United States, and some parents of deaf children do not 
even know where these schools are. In many non-Catholic 
schools for the deaf there is little, if any, opportunity for 
Catholic pupils to receive religious instruction or to comply 
with their religious duties. Clubhouses and social centers for 
adult deaf-mutes are also needed. 


RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


The seventh annual Catholic Rural Life Conference will 
be held at Des Moines, Iowa, October 15 to 17. Religious 
vacation schools will be the subject of discussion at one of 
the meetings. Sixty of these schools are being conducted in 
20 dioceses in the South under the direction of the Confe- 
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rence. Catholic rural schools will be discussed at a separate 
meeting. 

At the general assembly an address will be delivered by 
Mr. George E. Farrell of the extension service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on Professional Education for 
Farm Boys and Girls. This address will be followed by a 
demonstration by boy’s and girl’s club leaders from St. 
Mary’s Parish, Panama, Iowa. An address will be made by 
William P. Schilling of the Federal Farm Board. John P. 
Boland, of London, England, representing the English Cath- 
olic Truth Society, will speak on Promoting an Understand- 
ing of the Catholic Church Among non-Catholics. 

The farm home will be discussed at a joint meeting of 
the Conference and the Diocesan Council of Catholic Women. 
Some of the topics under this heading will be: budgeting, 
social organization of farm women, beautifying the home 
through music appreciation, an exhibit of work in canning 
by the girls agricultural club of St. Boniface Parish, Panama, 
Iowa. The economic situation of the farmers will be con- 
sidered at the final meeting. 


TEACHER OF CHINESE UNIVERSITY 
IN UNITED STATES 


Dom Francis Clougherty, O.S.B., former president of the 
Pei Wen Academy of Kaifeng, China, and a member of the 
Catholic University of Peking since 1927, is visiting at his 
home here after ten years of work in the Benedictine mission 
schools in China. 

Father Clougherty, who was ordained at Mt. St. Mary’s, 
Emmitsburg, Md., in June, 1920, and sailed for China the 
following September, will spend six months in the United 
States, seeking teachers and financial aid for the university. 
The University, which was founded and is maintained by 
the St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, and the thirteen abbeys 
of the American Cassinese Congregation, has been given a 
national Chinese character through the establishment of the 
school of Chinese Studies. An institution similar to the uni- 
versity, will also be opened this fall for girls, Dr. Clougherty 
said. During his stay here he will determine the possibilities 
of having the Benedictine Sisters enter this field of activity. 


TO REFORM MEXICAN SCHOOLS 


The Secretary of Public Education in Mexico, has an- 
nounced that a national congress on education will be held 
soon, to study the best method of “socializing the work of 
the school” and to chart a new course for the teachers. 

Thoughtful leaders, it seems, are condemning the present 
system of “lay” schools for its failure to provide any ade- 
quate substitute for religion which it has banished from 
the classroom. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 


Summer schools for children have proved quite popular in 
places where they have been introduced. Three of these 
schools were conducted during the past vacation period at 
parish schools in San Francisco. At St. Peter’s School the 
100 pupils found the hours from 9 to 12 passing quickly 
with: Cathechism, spiritual reading, Bible History, liturgy of 
the Mass, screen pictures, singing, sewing, and games. At SS. 
Peter and Paul’s School there was an average daily atten- 
dance of 325. Here, besides the morning activities, the Sisters 
devoted the afternoon to sewing and handwork. Ten semina- 
rists assisted with the boys at all three schools, taking them 
on one occasion for a visit to the seminary at Menlo Park. 
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New Public School, Hackensack, N. J. Equipped 
Throughout With PEERVENT Heating and Ventilating 
Units. Architect, Arthur E. Doré. Heating and 
Ventilating Contractors, Daniel McGrath Company. 


1914. ..... 1929 


A public school in Hackensack, N. J., built in 1914, was equipped 
throughout with PEERLESS Heating and Ventilating Units. 





A new Hackensack school building, recently completed, is 
equipped with our improved PEERVENT Heating and Ven- 
tilating Units. 


Repeat orders like this one, over a period of fifteen years, are 
proof of satisfactory service. 


PEERLESS Units installed eighteen years ago 
are still giving perfect satisfaction. The 
improved PEERVENT Unit of today is backed 
by forty years of specialized experience in 
heating and ventilation. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





Selling Agents in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, MARYGROVE COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICH. Johnson System installed. 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


HIS important problem has been solved in the following new buildings for which contracts have been 


made for the JOHNSON SYSTEM: 


Our Lady of Angels School, Albany, N. Y. 

St. Matthew’s School, Allouez, Wis. 

St. John’s School, Antigo, Wis. 

Holy Trinity School, Bloomington, III. 

John Baptist Catholic High, Bangor, Maine 

St. Mary’s School, Burlington, Wis. 

St. Mary’s School, Clinton, Iowa 

Immaculate Conception School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
. Casimir’s School, Chicago, III. 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. St. Barbara’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Columbus Club, Green Bay, Wis. St. Elizabeth’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Peter & Paul School, Green Bay, Wis. St. Gerard’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Thomas School, Kenosha, Wis. St. Mary Magdalene School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Casimir’s School, Kenosha, Wis. St. Michael’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. James’ School, Kenosha, Wis. St. Rose’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holy Rosary, Kewaunee, Wis. 

St. Bridget’s School, Louisville, Ky. 
Sacred Heart High School, Madison, Wis. 
. Joseph’s School, Cudahy, Wis. St. Mary’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. 

. David’s Addition, Detroit, Mich. St. Peter & Paul School, Mankato, Minn. 
. Joseph's School, Fond du Lac, Wis. St. Andrew’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. 

. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis. St. Joseph’s School, Marinette, Wis. 

. Ann’s School, Francis Creek, Wis. St. Alexander’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Marquette University High, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sisters of Mercy High, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Stanislaus School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holy Angels High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

School for Dom. Fathers, Madison, Wis. 

High School, Sisters of Providence, Norwood, Ohio 
St. Catherine’s School, Racine, Wis. 

St. Edward’s School, Racine, Wis. 


The fuel saving alone of 15 to 35 per cent with Johnson Heat Control pays for 
its installation the first few years, and remains an economy factor ever after 


Milwaukee 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 


Wisconsin 


Authorities agree that the maintaining of . Pe room is the important essential of «@ beating 
proper temperature conditions in the school (Branch Offices in all Large Cities) 


CHANGES IN JAPANESE EDUCATION 

There are plain evidences that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion is losing its former timidity. In manuals of Japanese 
history published this year with the approbation of the edu- 
cational bureau, the authors give to the word “Kami” (divin- 
ity) the sense of the word “kami” (superior being), the 
character of which is different. In this sense the ancestors 
of the Imperial Household are no longer gods but merely 
superior beings, worthy indeed of the respect and patriotic 
recognition of the subjects of the Mikado, but no more. 

The fact that many of the educators present at this 
conference of directors of the girls’ high schools gave to 
religious education an important place in their discussions 
is important and entirely new. If the same result is achieved 
in the conference of the directors of boys’ high schools, which 
is very likely, and above all, by those of the primary schools, 
which latter group remains more uncertain in its leaning, the 
position of the Catholic Church will be notably altered. The 
missioners, then, instead of being considered as men whose 
doctrines do not fall in line with national institutions will 
become henceforth official personages able to command co- 
operation. 


Opened School in 1873 


In 1873, 56 years ago, the Ursuline Sisters first came to 
Decatur, Ill., and started St. Theresa’s Academy. The build- 
ing used for the school had been erected in 1854 and was 
known at that time and for several years afterward as the 
Humphries House. Four Sisters taught all the grades when 
the academy first opened. In 1880, Mother Teresa, after 
seven years of work in building the school and organizing the 
teaching system, was transferred to Alton, IIl. 


and ventilating system. 





PROFESSOR CRITICIZES EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

The business man was blamed for the “feminine thinking” 
among students of American schools by Robert E. Rogers 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in a speech 
before the national business conference at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., September 8. Professor Rogers said: 

“The fault is not the children’s nor the women’s but that 
of the business men, who do, or at least should, manage their 
communities. You pay millions for educational fads, fancies, 
and teachers, but you won’t pay salaries sufficient to attract 
competent and stong men teachers.” Girls as well as boys, 
said Professor Rogers, need men teachers at the period of 
adolescence. 

Commenting on the common charge that young people are 
irreligious, Professor Rogers said: ‘They have no intellectual 
training which enables them to settle their religious problems 
adequately. The Catholic boy or girl seems to me far better 
trained and intellectually more competent in matters of 
religion and social ethics, than the Protestant. 

“Our American Protestant boy and girl are as little inter- 
ested in ideas of religion and social ethics as they are in 
politics and science. They seem to have no ideas on which 
to build. They have received no training in these matters in 
school and apparently none in their churches.” 


Religion for Public Schools 


Harrisonburg and Rockingham County, Virginia, will in- 
augurate week-day schools of religious education with the 
opening of the fall term in ten public schools. The fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils will be excused from classes one hour 
each week to receive religious instruction. 
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Chapel of southern college 
in which there are over 
70 Halsey Taylors specified. 


Automatic Stream Control 
is a practical, distinctive 
Halsey Taylor feature- - 
uniform height of stream 
regardless of pressure 
variation. 


In leading colleges, too! 


In colleges, too, authorities standardize on Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Fountains, realizing their value from 
the viewpoint of sanitation as well as of design. They 
are as modern as today’s structures—promoting and 
safeguarding the health of students to a degree not 
possible with any other make or type! Get the facts. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. Warren, Ohio 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


Drinking Foun tains. 
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Playground Apparatus 
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The photograph above illustrates the No. 
500 Merry Whirl at St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age, Grand Rapids, Mich. Note the large 
number of children that can be accommo- 
dated on the whirl. 


Start to prepare your playground now. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1707 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EVANSVILLE’S 


37 


School Buildings scrubbed 
waxed, and polished by 


The FINNELL SYSTEM 





BEFORE FINNELLS were adopted by the Evansville, Indiana, public 
schools, it was practically impossible to keep their floors clean. Oiling, 
mopping, and sweeping consumed more janitor time than results justi- 
fied. Hand scrubbing cost too much for the results obtained. Hand 
waxing and polishing was too arduous to attempt. 

At the Bosse High School, for example, the 30x 80 ft. wood floor 
of the community room was formerly oiled, but no amount of mop- 
ping or even hand scrubbing made it look well. The floor was sanded 
down to bare wood, a filler applied, and then varnish. Finally it was 
waxed and polished with the FINNELL Machine, making it, to all 
appearances, a new floor. It is kept in excellent condi- 
tion by polishing it once a week—one man takes about 
forty minutes to cover the 2,400 square feet—at a cost 
of about one-half cent per square-foot-year. This is a 
fair average cost for all floors waxed and polished with 
the FINNELL Machines. 

“We have found that maintaining floors by scrubbing 
machines is less expensive than by other means. The 
FINNELL Machines are easily transported from one school 
to another, and they save janitors’ time,” concludes a 
report on this installation. 

Eight models of the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine, 
permitting a right system for any school, be it large or 
small. Without cost to you or obligation in any way 
we should be glad to recom- 
mend the FINNELL SYSTEM 
which would be most profitable 
for you to use. Write us. Ad- 
dress FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
1110 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
(Factories Elkhart, Ind., Han- 
nibal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. District offices in prin- 
cipal cities of U. S. A.) _ 






















priced It waxes 
from It polishes 
$87.50 Up. It scrubs 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO STEEL DESK 


Over 100,000 Sold During 1928 


Nos. 1 & 2— $4.95 
Nos. 3 & 4— 4.60 
Nos. 5 & 6— 4.35 
Drawers Extra. Send for Catalogue 
Tablet Arm Chairs...... $3.75 
aeeceers Cheks........ 2.85 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








Whirl -Around Swing 


Diameter, 12 feet; will accom- 
modate fifty children at a time. 


American 





PLAYGROUND DEVICE COMPANY | 


_ ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send copy of your latest catalog of play- } 


ground equipment. 
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Good 
Handwriting 


THE Primary Teacher knows the 
difficulty of teaching it, the Business 
Man knows the value of teaching it. 
To Primary Teachers we suggest a 


study of Dixon’s Beginners Pencils. 
Experienced Primary Teachers 
heartily endorse them. If you teach 
Primary Writing you should be ac- 
quainted with them. 

Offer to Primary Teachers .. . 
Write us, giving the name of your 
School District, for our free Begin- 


ners Packet No. 64-J. 
wy 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
Very Highest Grade 
Gymnasium Equipment 
Playground Apparatus 
Athletic Supplies 


Send for Catalogs 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. Lake Street Chicago 





| 
| 
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ORAL INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION 


The Archbishop of Birmingham, England, Msgr. Williams, 
has approved a system of teaching religion to children under 
11 years of age without the printed catechism. The plan has 
been organized by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, diocesan inspector 
of schools, and is said to have proved successful where it 
has been tried. 


The New Instruction 


Between the ages of 5 and 8, in the infant school, the 
child will learn nothing about mortal sin, under the new 
syllabus. The common prayers will be learned by heart, also 
some hymns, and the child will be told stories of the 
Creation, of Adam and Eve, of Our Lady, of the Sacred 
Infancy, of Our Lord’s Death, Resurrection and Ascension, 
and of Pentecost. 

There will be stories from the Old Testament and First 
Communion stories. 

Children between the ages of 5 and 8 will learn of God 
as the Maker of all things; that He can do all things, knows 
all, sees all, and that He lives in heaven, where they are to 
live with Him if they are good. They will learn of the 
Trinity and of the Real Presence; of sin and sorrow for sin 
(with no mention of mortal sin) of kindness to companions 
and of self-denial. 

In the junior school, between the ages of 8 and 11, other 
prayers will be taught, further hymns, including the Latin 
words of the Benediction hymns, the song responses at Mass, 
and the easier parts of the Common. 

Besides stories from the Old and New Testament, children 
in the junior school will have explained to them the words 
of prayers and hymns in common use, the feasts and seasons 
of the Church, the Sacramentals, the actions of the Mass and 
the seven sacraments, and they will have frequent brief in- 
struction on confession and Communion. 

From eleven-plus to 14 or 15, in the senior school the 
pupils will learn the Catechism in a three-year course. 

Only certain specified answers will be learned by heart. 

In this period the pronunciation of Latin will be learned, 
as well as the responses at Mass. An outline will be given of 
the ages before Christ, and the pupil will learn. something 
of apostolic times and of the subsequent history of the 
Church. 


New Dean at St. Viator College 


Rev. Thomas J. Lynch, A.M., head of the department of 
English at St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill., has been 
appointed dean by Very Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., 
president. He succeeds Rev. Edward V. Cardinal, C.S.V., who 
will continue work for his doctor’s degree at the University 
of Illinois. 


Former Provincial Dies 


Brother Isidore, former provincial of the Congregation of 
the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, died, September 9, at the 
Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J., and was buried 
at the novitiate of his order at Metuchen, N. J. 

Brother Isidore was born in France in 1863. He was 
widely known for his educational work in the United States, 
especially in the South. He was president of St. Stanislaus 
College, Bay St. Louis, Miss., from 1896 till 1902, when 
he became provincial superior of the Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart in the United States. Later he served as principal of 
St. Vincent’s School, Mobile, Ala., and in 1921 became in- 
structor of scholastics at Metuchen, N. J. He observed his 
golden jubilee in 1926. 
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Licensed under Patents 
of October 23, 1923, 
March 25, 1924 


East Side— 
West Side 


Wherever the Junglegym has been in- 
stalled it has proven to be a favorite 
with the children. 


“Junglegym” Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


Meeting as it does their natural instinct 
to climb and play in groups, expert play 


leaders and physical educators have 
given it their universal approval. 


Its use in the playground keeps the chil- 
dren safe and happy and out of mischief. 


The No. 2 model pictured above, cap- 
able of handling 75 children at once, is 
the popular size for playgrounds. 


Each, $250 | 


A corner will do to set this 
Junglegym Junior up in 
Just a smaller edition of | 
its big brother, but built 
for the kiddies from 3 

to 8. 
Steel frame 
Wood frame 


Playground Department 
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se Doors! 


These Doors are always in sight .... therefore in mind! 


“I¢ is time to lock me up”’, shouts the open Miller Ward- 
tobe. “You can see my doors are still open’’. 

The teacher will never forget and leave Miller Wardrobe 
door open. For they are visible and she knows the vaiue of 
proper ventilation of the room. She knows the doors must 
be kept closed to prevent petty pilfering . . . . but were the 
doors not in plain sight . . . she might forget to close them. 


119-123 West 8th St. 


ACADEMY STARTED IN 1854 

In Benton, Wis., 75 years ago, an academy, the first in 
southwest Wisconsin, was started under the direction of Rev. 
Samuel C. Mazzuchelli. The institution opened in 1854 and 
was exclusively for girls. During the following year the en- 
rollment reached 125 students from all parts of the country, 
representing the most aristocratic circles, and taught by a 
corps of tutors belonging to the Order of the Dominican Sis- 
ters. The school progressed and soon accomodations became 
too limited. A new beautiful structure four and one-half stories 
high, of stone, and finished in an elaborate manner was com- 
pleted, when Father Mazzuchelli, the instigator and moving 
spirit, died suddenly, leaving his work but half finished, after 
spending approximately $25,000, a considerable sum in those 
days. From that day construction was delayed and work fi- 
nally was stopped and the school was abandoned and its 
teachers removed to Sinsinawa Mound, where the order has 
since resided. Finally, the building was torn down and the 
material removed to Sinsinawa for use in the building that 
was then in progress. 

Father Mazzuchelli, a man of many talents, is credited 
with having designed the old state capitol building of Iowa. 
This building, at Iowa City is now used as the Administra- 
tion building of the University of Iowa. 


Introduce Physical Education 


A department of physical education will be introduced in 
the parochial schools, at St. Paul, Minn. Rev. Joseph Gibbs, 
of St. Joseph’s College, will be director of the new depart- 
ment. Besides providing physical education for all students in 
the grade schools, the new department will also foster the 
Scout movement for both boys and girls. 


K-M SUPPLY Co. 


Miller doors work on a ‘single control multiple operation’ 
principle. Closing the wardrobe takes only a second’s time. 
Simply operate the first door. All the units close and lock 
automatically. What an easy way to store wraps and provide 
for ventilation in the classroom! Write for our low prices on 
this standard equipment for modern schools. Described in 
detail in Catalog No. W-7. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





CATHOLIC TEACHERS ADDRESSED BY 
GOVERNOR OF SWAZILAND 

The annual retreat of the native. Catholic teachers of 
Swaziland, South Africa, June 1-3, took on an added im- 
portance by the address of His Excellency T. Ainsworth 
Dickson, M.C., the Governor of Swaziland. Teachers present 
numbered over 50, many of whom had traveled 40 miles 
on foot through the primitive country. 

His Excellency, since his appointment last year, has shown 
himself especially cordial to the Catholic missionaries. He 
has frequently expressed his admiration for the work of 
Priests and Sisters in other parts of Africa in which he has 
been stationed. 


Wins Aviation Essay Honor 


Brother Gilbert, C.S.C., of Holy Cross College, New 
Orleans, La., was awarded third place in an essay contest 
conducted by the New Orleans States on the subject, “The 
Relation of Aviation to Motion Pictures, Newspapers, and 
Commercial Flying.” Miss Margaret Anglin, won first prize, 
a round trip by plane to St. Louis. In case, Miss Anglin or 
J. I. McKinley, winner of second place, does not wish to 
make the trip it will be available to Brother Gilbert. 


Sisters to Erect $300,000 College 


The Holy Name Sisters, pioneer teaching community of 
the northwest, have announced plans for the construction of 
a new St. Mary’s College for women at Marylhurst, Oswego, 
Oreg., seven miles from Portland. The new college will be 
ready for students in the fall of 1930. The cost of the two 
buildings, one with classrooms, laboratories, and office; the 
other a residence hall is estimated at $300,000. 
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This card made in 5 
minutes by a novice, 
without art training, 
using Drawlet Pens. 
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RAWLET PENS are a labor- 
saving device. Dipped in ink or 
opaquecolor, they areaseasily handled 
as a pencil—yet they make bold, 
even, easily-seen words and numbers. 
Thousands of teachers are making 
their own signs and flash cards, be- 
cause they can be done in a jiffy with 
Drawlets. 


Try Drawlet Pens, at our expense! 
Send a postal card or note, giving 
your school, position and address so 
that we can send samples and the 
precise information to help you. 
Dept. CS-D. Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Camden, N. J. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


wn ne eons 







92 to 116 


Pens Size 

. 10%4x14 
in Each Inches 
Issue 


Supplies an abundance of usable Plans, 
Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices, and 
Material for use in all branches 
of elementary school work. 


More Primary Material than any other 
teachers’ magazine and a correspond- 
ingly large amount for the Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 


Many illustrations including: full page 
drawings for Seat Work, Construction 
Work, etc.; page and double page 
Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


A New Feature— Eight-Page Rotogravure 
Picture Section each month providing 
Visual Aids for All Grades 
10 Large Full-Color Art Masterpieces 


during the year, with complete 
material for class study. 
Several pages of -best entertainment 
material each month. 
Many other departments and special 
features of the greatest value and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


FO) 











lox 
Subscribe Now and Pay Later for 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Larger and Better Than Ever 


An average of ten more pages of teaching material in each 
issue this year than last. To avoid missing any of this helpful 
material, fill out and mail the coupon below at once. Your 
subscription will start with the September number but you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


cr —[Use This Order Blank—Pay November 15th If More Convenient|— — 


[Cath. S. J.—Oct.] i as 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
with the September, 1929, issue. Price $2.00. 
Place cross (X) in one of C] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
these squares to indicate 
preference as to payment. [ ] I agree to pay not later than November 15, 1929. 


Name 





ee SU Ne a 


Post Office a io ten 
( Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools. 
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Biology Physics Chemistry 


BIOLOGY: Dissection specimens and instruments. 
Microscopes, accessories, prepared slides. 
Apparatus, chemicals, reagents. 

Life Histories. 


CHEMISTRY: Standard quality chemicals. 
Laboratory glassware and porcelain. 
Demonstration and laboratory apparatus. 


PHYSICS: Laboratory and demonstration apparatus for Me- 
chanics, Heat, Light, Sound and Electricity. 


“Specialist Service” in teaching each of these sciences at your 
disposal. 


Satisfactory Materials. Prompt Service. Reasonable Prices. 


Price lists upon request 


Biological Supply Company 


1176 Mount Hope Avenue Rochester, New York 


VELOUR CURTAINS & CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


2106-2112 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





FREE! 


Your School can secure any of the 
Large 16x20 Religious Pictures 
named below complete with Hand- 
some Frames, Glass Fronts, Dust- 
Proof Backs, absolutely free of all 
cost for selling only ONE GROSS 
of our High Grade Hexagon Pencils 
at five cents each. 


St. Cecelia 


Christ in Gethsemane 





Sacred Heart of Mary 
Christ in the Garden 
Sistine Madonna 
Christ at Twelve 
St. Theresa 


Sacred Heart of Jesus 





One or more of these Pictures will add greatly to the appearance of 
your school room and the pupils can proudly say—‘‘We earned it our- 
selves.” When so ordered, the Pencils will be suitably inscribed in gilt— 
“Sold for the Picture Fund’’—at no additional cost. 


We also have the Large Framed Pictures of Noted Men and Other Sub- 
jects named below for selling only ONE GROSS of our Pencils. 


Leonard E. Wood 
Herbert Hoover 
Calvin Coolidge 
Charles A. Lindbergh 
John J. Pershing 


Old Ironsides 
The Angelus 
Old Mill 

The Gleaners 
Song of the Lark 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 
Warren G. Harding 


Large illustrated list describing our complete line of premiums which we 
give for selling only a few of our Special Pencils such as Flags, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Phonographs, First Aid Cabinets, Foot Balls, Basket Balls, 
Volley Balls, Gymnastic Apparatus, Etc., sent with every box of Pencils. 


REMEMBER—vwe do not ask one single penny in advance and prepay 
delivery charges on both Pencils and Premiums. We gladly grant thirty 
or sixty days in which to dispose of the pencils if necessary. 

Take advantage of our liberal offer now! 


Your pencils will be shipped promptly, all charges prepaid, and the pupils 
will soon be enjoying their premium—earned by their own efforts. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 


36 Main Street Camden, New York 
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Seasons 

Revolutions . — = cordon eoorpeerccroconccoed 
Equinoxes ee ae 
soon Phases Every Motion 1 A Revelation 


Teach by the up-to-date Methods. 

Save time, the Children Understand. 
Thousands in use. 

-~ Circular giving complete 


- ‘ description on request. 
—————————— rt 


Trippensee Planctarium Co., Saginaw, Mich. 





97% Less Disease Germs! 


Let us explain this mod- 

ern sanitary and efficient 

method of floor cleaning 
Special Offer 


Write for our special limited of- 
fer. Our method eliminates all 
sweeping compound and floor oil, 
90% of the usual dusting and 
destroys all germ life in the dust 
on your floors. 


Milwaukee 


Dustless Brush Co. 
102 - 22nd Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Hotel Atlantic 
C hicago | 


450 Rooms 


MT 
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ROESSLER & TEICH, Props. 


Clark near Jackson Blvd. 
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e MARKET PLACE. 


| Some Recent 
Palmer Method 
State Adoptions 








































PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 
PUBLICATIONS 


No other device would be so accurately descriptive of 
the penmanship textbooks and supplementary publica- 
tions of the Palmer Method organization. Palmer Method 
texts are scientifically graded to meet the needs and 
capabilities of pupils and to be of maximum help to 
teachers. By their adoption the complete handwriting 
service of The A. N. Palmer Company is made available 
to schools and a comprehensive plan of instruction makes 
outstanding results assured. 


THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


By Crara Murray 
Copiously illustrated throughout 


In September, 1928, the State 
Board of Education of Idaho 
readopted the Palmer Method 
for all schools of the State for 
a period of six years. The Palmer 
Method has already been the 
state-adopted system in Idaho 
for twelve consecutive years. 

Early in 1929 the Textbook 
Commission of the State of 
Oregon readopted the Palmer 
Method for an additional six- 
year period. 

The Textbook Commission of 
the State of Utah has likewise 
readopted the Palmer Method 
for a period of six years. 


Free examination copies of Palmer Method texts will be gladly sent to teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals and superintendents. Full information on Palmer Method teacher-training service, Palmer 
Method awards and Palmer Method publications is always available on request to nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Bldg. Terminal Sales Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. CEDAR RAPIDS,IA. PORTLAND, ORE. 




















The first three books have all pictures in 
color. Colored pictures appear also in all 
the other books in the series. 





Four essentials have been carefully 
observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-Duplication of Material 





Whether or not you knew the Old Wide 
Awake Readers you ought to become 
acquainted with the New Wide 
Awake Readers. 


THE NEW WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR. 
65 cents; PRIMER, 65 cents; FIRST 
READER, 70 cents; SECOND READER, 
70 cents; THIRD READER, 75 cents; 
FOURTH READER, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 











Complete Your Education 


by Correspondence. High School, College 
and Professional Courses. Home Study 
Bulletin FREE. Teachers’ Professional 
Colleye, Washington, D. C. 























Adopted by the Christian 
Brothers, New York Province 


September, 1929 


Industrial Pictures 


Enable every 
one to visual- 
ize the various 
steps in these 
important in- 
dustries. 

Every school, 
library and 
home where 
there are chil- 
dren, will find 
the entire col- 
lection of real 
assistance and 
interest. 





FIRST YEAR LATIN 


FosTER AND ARMS 


“OLD Basal 


FAITHFUL” 


SCHOOL ART MATERIALS | SECOND YEAR LATIN 


WALTER EUGENE FosTER 


WATER COLORS AND CRAYONS First Reference 


MADE BY 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
RICHMOND ATLANTA Da.tas 
New York CHICAGO 








Cement = pictures for 50¢ 
Coal 25¢ 
Coffee 1s 40¢ 
Copper 24 60¢ 
Cotton 16 35¢ 
Granite 8 20¢ 
Linen 20 50¢ 
Lumbering 12 25¢ 
Marble 8 20¢ 
Paper 20 50¢ 
Rubber 12 25¢ 
Silk 14 35¢ 
Steel, available soon 

Sugar 15 7 40¢ 
Wool 15 - 40¢ 


At the bottom of each picture is a brief interest- 
ing description. 

These are fine, clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. 
Joseph H. Dodson. 

Printed on heavy paper, to wear a long time. 
Some sets are 6x8”, others 6x9”. 


Tear Out This Ad 
X the sets you want, fill in the coupon 
and mail today. 


FRE —Dodson’s valuable Reference-Index 
which li i 


lists almost 1,000 pictures 
on Birds, Animals, Plants, Trees, Flowers, Insects, 
Fruits, Fish, and Minerals. 


OO 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared 
to order, any subject, $3.00 per thousand 
words, Outlines $1.00 each. Debate outlines 
affirmative or negative $1.00, both $2.00; 
complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research $5.00. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


also College Books of all Publishers, new and used 
at reduced prices. We can save you money on all 
the books you have to purchase and will accept in 
part payment any text books you may wish to dispose 
of if salable with us. Tell All Your Friends. There 
is no School or College Book, or Reference Book pub- 
lished that we cannot furnish. Send for ‘‘Our New 
Bargain List’’—Books for Elementary Schools and 
Scnool Libraries Mention this advertisement. 

BARNES & NOBLE, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


oOooooooooo0ono 


NEW BANNER CATALOG 
of ‘‘World’s Best Plays’ FREE 
Three-Act Plays— One-Act Plays — 


ORATIONS DEBATES P 
L 
A Pageants — Operettas — Stunts— Min- 
Y 
S 


ESSAYS, Etc. 


prepared to or‘er on given subjects. Man- 


uscripts revisea, reconstructed, and typed. 
Outlines furnished. Translations made. 
Twenty-six years’ experience. 

MILLER LITERARY AGENCY 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


strels — Monologues — Drills — Special 
Day Entertainments —Technique Books 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 
111 Ellis St., San Francisco, Calif. 



















NEW SCIENCE CATALOGS--- FREE 


Biological Supply Catalog No. 40C and General Catalog No. 41C are now available. 
Both have just been published and are the most complete in their respective fields. If 
you teach physics, chemistry, or general science send for the 500-page free Catalog 
No. 41C. If you teach biology, zoology, or botany send for the 192-page free Catalog 
No. 40C. Both catalogs are profusely illustrated and articles listed are fully described. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 
1735 No. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
205 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
(J Send Picture Series checked above. 
Enclosed find $. in payment. 
(J Send your Valuable Reference-Index, 
which I understand is free. 





BN ya osc uam pesca cana mawade 








THE DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 


Patented 
The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton 
Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 
Write for complete catalog 
and samples of Dratex fabric. 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
DEPT. 10 
Spiceland, Ind. 
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Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 
ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO. 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 


Everything in Music and Musical Merchandise 
126 E. Wells Street MILWAUKEE 


— Mail orders given special attention — 


PLAYS! PLAYS! 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send for our new free list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
25 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 





A Replacement Well Without an Equal 


The U. S. Inkwell takes 
care of replacements more 
quickly, and costs less 
than any other school 
desk ink- 
well that is 
made. It is 
noiseless — 
it is dust- 
proof, and 
the student 
cannot tink- 
er with it 
or spill ink easily. We 
will supply your school 
direct from factory or 
you can get the U. S. 
Inkwell from any school supply 
jobber. Write today for free sam- 
ples of the two sizes, Senior and 
Junior. 


U. S. 








| 










INKWELL COMPANY 
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Endorsed by 
United States Government 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 


STAGE SCENERY 


Universal Scenic Studio 
(Incorporated) 


378-380 FIFTH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 





Academy of Our Lady 7 


95th and Throop Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


Accredited Boarding and Day School 
for Girls 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
College and Normal Preparatory, 
Domestic Science, Music, Art 
Address Sister Secretary 





YARNS £ pure wool worsted 

for hand and ma- 
chine knitting, also for Hooked Rugs 
and Needlepoint. Orders sent C.O.D. 
Postage paid. Free samples. 


DEPT, 
s-1 Concord, N. H. 


Concord Worsted Mills, 





TYPEWRITERS 
$3.00 Down, $5.00 per Month. 
Invincible Rebuilt Typewriters. All 
makes, fully guaranteed. See us before 

buying. Low Rental Rates. 


American Writing Machine Co. 


Phone Grand 883 _ 127 Second St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





410 S. W. 9th St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Playground Apparatus 


We carry a complete line of playground ap- 
paratus especially adapted for school use. 

Hundreds of schools throughout the United 
States have their playground equipped with 
Tothill slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory 
is guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


1805 Webster Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., Est. 1875 








Children Can Play at Once 
SONG-O-PHONE 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


NO NOTES TO READ—NO STUDY 
Extensively used by Educators throughout the 
country for children’s bands. SONG-O-PHONES 
won hearty aproval, because of combining 
educational qualities with amuse - 
ment, in accordance with the most 
modern principles of teaching. 
They are practical for K‘n !er- 
zarten children or High School 
Boys and Girls. Will help mono- 
| tones to sing. SONG-O-PHONES 
j are easy to play. Simply by 
humming, fine orchestral effects 
can be produced. 


have 


Send for catalog and make your 
selection. 20 different band in- 
struments to choose from. In- 
expensive—70¢ to $3.25 each. 
THE SONOPHONE CoO. 
Dept. J Brooklyn, N. Y. 





548 Wythe Ave. 





Speakers, Dialogues and Ente:- 
tainments. Address Dept. F. 
Catalogue free on request 


AMES PUB. CO.., Clyde, O. 


PLAYS 


For Teachers and Clergy 


Waukesha 


| re 
Water, Ginger Ale 


Waukesha Roxo Company 


Telephone Broadway 5030 
118 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











COSTUMES 


for 


ALL PLAYS 


We furnish 
etc., for all 


Costumes, Wigs, 
Plays and Operas. 


Get estimate 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
Theatrical Costumers 


1113 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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~ She MARKET PLACE 


HALF HOUR PLAYS STAGE SCENERY JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


One for every child 10 cents each PINs» 
The Boston Tea Party The Standard Pens of the World 


Rie ao Candlesticks cenicStudios Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 














Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas TIPPIN, O| Se: Seen OS Sey See 
Robin Hood SEND FOR CATALOGUE <a fo GILLOTTSF. | 
Christmas at the Manor Hall 
Rumpelstiltskin, also Riemann Mdieiaamees idan: Selected Numbers: 
Parliamentary Law for Young People By Very Rev. John T. Nicholson, V. G. 303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332, 
(For club and class use) There are selections from French, Italian 1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
10 cents each; special rates for 50 of any of these and Spanish as well as the best from Eng- For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047. 


lish and American literature. Liberal anno- ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


AUDITORIUM PRESS tations, biographical notes and test questions. 


Especially suitable for higher grammar Distributors: 


New Address: grades or Junior High. 496 pp. handsomely ALFRED FIELD 
bound. $1.35 including postage. 15% dis- & CO., Inc. 
Lake Lure, N. C. eciaut fia cliak ane: ? 93 Chambers St., New York 





Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
Manufacturing of 
Fraternal and 
Religious Jewelry, 
Nurses’ Badges, 


Class Rings and Pins 


FRED J. THELEMAN 
Office and Factory 


Girls’ School Uniforms 
Graduation and Confirmation 
Dresses 


The Little Flower 


of Jesus 


¢An inspiring slide portrayal of 
the life of this most glorious Saint. 
Rental charge of set, beautifully 
handcolored, with lecture $2.50. 


Best values in the country. Catalogue and 
samples sent upon request. 


H. GROSS & CO., Manufacturers 



























553 8th Avenue New York Write for catalog Catechism Slides 133 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
——__—} | | 476 BIRD PICTURES 
A Gee ie 
; Beautiful 
-— We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 

5 Paralle!Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 Colors— 

. each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, EXACT 

F ‘ ad ee mabaen tae anne Modern Classics. uke can REPRO 

cn Ween ; i 
Pe ae — Soaatr’ tom, Gone, Vadies can Geek DUCTIONS 

S 2 English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 3 uatone 
N TRANSLATION PUB’G CO, 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y¥. CITY : . SIZE 7”x 9” 
ee SUITABLE 

Plays for Catholic School , MOUNTIN 
7 ING 

Voocher and pupil will wear mye Soe atholic Schools oO 


R 
FRAMING 





smiles if they use Warp’s Re- 


ae ae ee chen naak Mary Stuart and Her Friends........... 40c . 
questions with answers exami- | A Day With Peggy (One-Act Comedy for Every school, library and nature lover 
ee will have happy endings. Raat Merarals ake 5, cases a bare ered eieiale 35c should have this set. Buy a few at a time 
R B k The Young Professor (One-Act Play for and keep adding until you have the com- 
Wy arp’ Ss eview OOKS UO) ee x$e plete set. 
contain actual questions, selected from past Children of Nazareth.................. o%e 
official examinations, with complete answers. ee ere 35c JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques- Moth Birthd 35 , 
tions asked and the nature of answers required. other’s Birthday. Si oRens ese SIE LENt aha 8 a ¢ authority on bird life, offers you the finest 
Conveniently arranged and systematized. Save Little Saint Teresa (of Spain) etek ea ae .38€ 
preparing test questions. Excellent for class 


drill, weekly tests and home assignment. En- | Saint Teresa’s Roses (the “Little Flower’’) .30c and most complete collection of bird pic- 





Corees Uy Ghussters Gnd weed Ms echoes of a | 4 Crown for the Quem of May......... 35¢ tures in the world—some of them now 
ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AND | Katy Did (for girls and boys).......... 35¢ extinct. 
8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS A Happy Mistake (for girls and boys) ...35c ONLY $1.00 
—Agriculture —Drawing —Orthography “1: a 
—Arithmetic —Geosraphy —Penmanship That Millionaire’s Daughter............. 35c F ; 
eo Ss ag oe The Arch of Success (for Graduation) ...30c _ will bring you 33 Dodson-Mumford 
a Their Class Motto (for Graduation) ..... 35c pictures (an extra-fine selection), also val- 
onpen. Pnem rate LleT POR A Day in June (Graduation Play for boys) .35¢ uable Reference-Index described below. 
TEACHERS’ NS . 
—Agricutture — —Constitution  — Orthography Plans for the Holidays...............-- 30c Use the coupon. 
Sere, «| Re, «| omen ay The Bandit’s Son (Mission Play for boys, : 
—Bookkeeping = Grammar —paysiology relating to the present troubles in China) .35c FREE—Dodson’s valuable Reference- 
tan ae Reet teaching | Pearls for the Missions (FOP GHEE) 5. 55. 30c Index lists almost 1,000 pic- 
The books contain both questions and answers | The Last of the Vestals................ 40c tures of Birds, Animals, Trees, Plants and 
and are sent postpaid at 40c per copy. See | Mary Magdalen....................05- 40c 


quantity prices below: 


Three Gifts for the Divine Child 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID bri 1 Girl 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 33c (Christmas Play la) er 
each. 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 


Flowers, Insects, Fruits, Fish, Minerals and 
30c Industrial Studies. Send for a copy. 


. - All plays payable in advance by money JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
10 Days Free Trial order. Bank checks will not be accepted un- 205 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


, Wig ave sone, Bree beoks whl pias ia.” ice less accompanied by 15 cents to pay for (C] Please send me your 33 selected bird pictures. 
“ioc” If at the end of 10 days you are'not | exchange. No plays sent on approval or area 
Bie sia =e and exchanged. Complete Catalogue, 3 cents. C Please send your Reference-Index concerning 
nearly 1,000 valuable pictures. 
Address: 
A 7 
ey WARP PUBLISHING CO. SISTER M. AGNES Name 


MINDEN,NEBR. 1410 Mount Royal Boulevard, 
Outremont, Montreal, Canada 


rd 
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15¢ a Box, for 10 or More Boxes 


Child’s Name on Every Pencil—In GOLD 


No gift will be more appreciated by the child than a holly box of 
fine, beautiful and serviceable SUPERFINE Pencils, with the name 
in GOLD. SUPERFINE Pencils are packed three pencils to a box, 
25c—but by ordering ten or more boxes, the price is 15c a box. One 
name to a box. SUPERFINE Pencils are high grade, 5c quality, soft 
lead, firm and grooved. Nine colors are used in filling orders. 


SUPERFINE Pencils are packed in Holly Boxes of extra heavy 
material, covered with poinsettias, holly leaves and berries litho- 
graphed in natural colors. 
PRINT NAMES TO GO ON PENCILS. WE GUARANTEE 
SPELLING AS PER YOUR INSTRUCTIONS 


THE DELUXE GIFT BOX THE SPECIAL GIFT BOX 


6 pencils in Holly box P 12 pencils in Holly box 
Ten or more boxes, per box, 25c |} Ten or more boxes, per box, 45c 


MAKE MONEY FOR SCHOOL NEEDS—Let pupils and school organizations sell 
pencils with your school name or school fund for which the money is to be used 
on the pencils in gold (up to 32 letters), $4.25 a gross. Sell a gross at 5c 2ach 
and net $3 for the school. Everybody is a prospect! 


THESE PREMIUMS FREE—With each order of one or more gross SUPERFINE 
Pencils we give FREE your choice of the Rosary illustrated; Giant Pencil 
Sharpener; Man’s or Woman’s Self-filling Fountain Pen; 5-ft. American Flag. 


Write on only one side of paper. “Print’? names. Enclose 


check, money order or currency. We extend open account 
privileges to Catholic schools, if preferable. We pay postage. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


Dept. CJ-9 DAYTON, OHIO 


Just off the press! 
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Silvered Rosary, black Cocoa Beads— 
for attendance or obedience prize, 


The SACRED HEART 


APOSTOLIC SCHOOL, GENEVA, ILL. 


needs additional space for the students who have e 
heard the Lord’s call and are anxious to devote Vg 


an original method of art their lives to Home and Foreign Mission 


work, following Christ’s command:— 


instruction for the grades 


The Junior Color Tablet 


by 
H. Francis James 


Provides a clever arrangement whereby the 
actual process of mixing colors is brought to 
children in a most interesting and convincing 
way. Teaches all the fundamental ideas of 
color: hue, chroma, intensity, values, color 
harmonies, etc., and gives children an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the beauties of 
color. 


Price, 35 cents 


You will want to introduce this unique 
method in your art classes. Write for 


a copy on 10 days’ approval. Address 
Dept. C.S.J.10. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


an ann [ane prt 
0 Myce e! 


ue eam students of the! het Heart Apostolic School 
is recruited from the ranks of the poor and therefore, the mainte- 
nance of this institution and the.education of young missionaries 
gives those who cannot personally preach God's word to the pagans, 
the opportunity of sharing in the rich spiritual treasures,accumulated 
by the apostolic men who offer their lives in the service of Him 
Whose Sacred Heart broke in death that we may live. 

Your Help is Needed! We have many promising vocations, 
but we may lose them and with them the fruits of the labors 
of enthusiastic workers in the Lord's vineyard, unless we can 
find the assistance of high-minded friends. 

A sum of $25,000 is needed immedi 4 
ately. Please contribute as liberally as you § 
can so that the motto of our Society be 

_ realized: — 


May the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Be Loved Everywhere! Amen. 


SACRED amART. See 
227 So. Lake St., Aurora, Date... 


In honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus I am a henetth send- 


ing you my donation of $a n-ee 


City and State 
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DIRECTORY 9 EQUIPMENT 
ana SUPPLIES 





The firms listed below include the leading and most reliable manufacturers and dealers in the country. None other 
can secure a place in this directory. Purchases from these firms can be made with a positive assurance of satisfaction. 


"ART MATERIALS 
American Crayon Company 
Practical Drawing Company 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
National School Equipment Co. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Sonophone Co., The 


BEVERAGES 
Waukesha Roxo Company 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Biological Supply Company 
Chicago Apparatus Company 


BLACKBOARDS—Manufactured 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS—Slate 
Keenan Structural Slate Company 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOOK CASES ' 
Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Benziger Brothers 
Bruce Publishing Company 
Ginn and Company 
Gregg Publishing Co. 

Heath & Co., D. C. 

Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
Johnson Publishing Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

McKnight & McKnight 
McVey, John Jos. 

Merriam Co., G. & C 

Miller Literary Agency 

Owen Publishing Co., F. A. 
Palmer Co., A. N. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Translation Publishing Co. 
University of Chicago Press 
Warp Publishing Company 
Winston Company, John C. 
Young Catholic Messenger, The 

BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 

CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 
Biological Supply Company 
Chicago Apparatus Company 

CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
Theleman, Fred J. 

CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 

CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co. 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Weber Costello Company 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 

FURNITURE 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

DRAWING BOOKS 
Neilson Drawing Book Co. 
Practical Drawing Company 

DRESSES—UNIFORMS 
Gross & Co., H. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Co., The Halsey W. 

ERASERS 
Weber Costello Company 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 

FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 

FINANCIAL 
National Exchange Bank 

FLOOR SCRUBBING 

MACHINES 
Finnell System, Inc. 

FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

GAMES 
Latin Game Co., The 

GLOBES 
Weber Costello Company 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 

Co. 

HEATING & VENTILATING 

SYSTEMS 
Johnson Service Co. 

Nelson Corp., Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., 
Inc. 

HOTELS 
Hotel Atlantic 

INKS 
Payson’s Indelible Ink Co. 

INKWELLS 
U. S. Inkwell Company 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Practical Drawing Company 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 

LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Arnold, John H. 

Miller Literary Agency 

MAPS 
Weber Costello Company 

MODELING CLAY 
Bradley Co., Milton 

MOTION PICTURES 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE 
Milwaukee Consolidated Music 
Co. 
PASTE 
Bradley Co., Milton 
PENCILS 
Dayton Pencil Company 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Osborne Specialty Co., The 


PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
Field & Co., Inc., Alfred 


PHYSICS SUPPLIES 
Biological Supply Company 
Chicago Apparatus Company 

PICTURES 
Dodson, Inc., Joseph H. 


PLANETARIUMS 
Trippensee Planetarium Co., Inc. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
American Playground Device Co. 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 

Company 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Tothill, W. S. 

PLAYS 
Agnes, Sister M. 

Ames Publishing Co. 
Auditorium Press 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
French, Samuel 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

POINTERS 
Weber Costello Company 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

RADIOS 
Radio-Victor Corp. of America 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 

RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 

SCHOOLS 
Academy of Our Lady 
Teachers’ Professional College 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 

SHOES 
Schoenecker Shoe Co. 

SLATED CLOTH 
Weber Costello Company 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
Beck & Sons Co., Wm. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios * 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc. 
STEREOPTICONS 
Society for Visual Education 
Victor Animatograph Co. 


TABLES 
Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


TALKING MACHINES 
Radio-Victor Corp. of America 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 
Johnson Service Company 


TYPEWRITERS 
American Writing Machine Co. 
L .C Smith & Corona Typewrit- 
ers Inc. 
Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Co. 


WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co. 
Bradley Co., Milton 


WAX CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Co., Milton 


WINDOWS—Adjustable 
Austral Window Company 


WINDOW SHADES—Adjustable 
Draper Shade Co., The Luther O. 


YARN 
Hodgson & Sons, Inc., Thomas 





REFERENCE INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Academy of Our Lady.......288 
Agnes, Sister Mary........... 289 
American Book Company......227 
American Crayon Company... .287 
American Playground Device 

Ck hr caso cae epee sacmesas 282 
American Writing Machine Co.288 
Ames Publishing Co.......... 288 
ArGeld, TORR Thos 5 cicccccse cc BOF 
Atamiterite PIG. ccccse cass 289 
Austral Window Co.....3rd Cover 
Banner Play Bureau, Inc...... 287 
Barnes and Noble, Inc........ 287 
Beck & Sons Co., Wm. .286 & 288 
Benziger Brothers ........... 229 
Biological Supply Co......... 286 
Bradley Co., Milton....2nd Cover 
Bruce Publishing Co.......... 

= 


POC ee re ee ae 
Chicago Apparatus Company. .287 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 


RE 80 ee we eked bet nacuaees 282 
Columbia School Supply Co...282 
Concord Worsted Mills.......288 
Dayton Pencil Co............ 290 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph... .282 
Dodson, Inc., Jos. H....287 & 289 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O..288 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc..275 
Esterbrook Pen Company......285 


Field & Company, Alfred..... 289 
Finnell System, Inc........... 281 
| 288 
Gregg Publishing Co......... 230 
COON OER ERs was ec esaw eas 289 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co..277 
Holt and Co., Henry......... 228 
FEOUGl AGRE 65 cic cscicecciess 286 
Johnson Publishing Co........ 287 
Johnson Service Co..........280 
Keenan Structural Slate Co....276 
[ee ree 284 


Lippincott Company, J. B....226 
Little, Brown and Company. ..287 


McKnight & McKnight....... 228 
MCVE¥, JON JOR iccccseesecs 229 
Miller Literary Agency....... 287 
Milwaukee Consolidated Music 
WB di eativn a dbeas anges mda 288 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co..286 
Mitchell Mfg. Company....... 281 


National School Equipment Co.225 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. .271 
Nelson Corp., Herman. .4th Cover 
Osborne Specialty Company. . .286 
Owen Publishing Co., F. A...285 
Palmer Co., The A. N....... 287 
Payson’s Indelible Ink Co..... 288 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co. .279 


Practical Drawing Co......... 276 
Radio-Victor Corporation...... 274 
Sacred Heart Monastery......290 
Scott, Foresman and Co...... 229 
Society for Visual Education. .276 
Sonophone Co., The........ . .288 
Spalding & Bros., A. G....... 283 
Sunday Visitor, Our.......... 289 


Taylor Company, Halsey W...281 
Teachers’ Professional College.287 
Theleman, Fred J............ 289 
Tiffin Scenic Studios..........289 
Tothill, W. S 
Translation Publishing Co..... 289 
Trippensee Planetarium Co., Inc.286 
Underwood Typewriter Co....273 


U. S. Inkwell Company....... 288 
Universal Scenic Studio....... 288 
University of Chicago Press. ..227 
Victor Animatograph Co...... 289 


Warp Publishing Company... .289 
Waukesha Roxo Company... .298 
Weber Costello Co............ 232 
Winston Company, John C....226 
Young Catholic Messenger, The.226 
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Now Ready! 
the fourth Marquette Education Monograph 


T he Training of the Will | 


By Johann Lindworsky, S. J. 
Professor at the German University of Prague 
Translated by Arpad Steiner and Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick 


will and a practical application of its action to education. 
Considers the capabilities and limitations of the will, and 
discusses the devices and methods which the teacher can 
use to train the will of her pupils. Ideals of permanent value, 
as the foundation of all will training, are set up, and the 
“Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius” are used to illustrate 
a complete method of establishing ideals. Projects of unlim- 
ited value to teachers conclude the book. 


Dr. Fitzpatrick introduces the translation with a splendid 
résumé of its content and purpose, and of its value to 


| 

{ 

A comprehensive, yet understandable clarification of the 
American educators. Price $1.80. 


Other published titles in this series: 


The Christian Teacher, by Sister Mary Esther, O.S.F. 
Price, $ 1.00. 


The Community School Visitor, by Sister Salome, 
O.S.F. Price $ 1.20. 


The Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Mary Helen Mayer. Price, $ 1.20. 


You will enjoy these excellent educational con- 
tributions. Write for copies on Io days’ ap- 
proval. Address Dept. C.S.J. ro. 





The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 
342 Madison Avenue 56 E. South Water St. 











